I 1 ntf 1 were snnpiy 
l '" lOP' C His love-feast 
Slli'-SSpiritual benedic 
,r 'r * ^ ar d them. He 
‘ 8 || td 10 h walking and 
# "L nearest and 
» ilh dal friend. Pray- 
O^fblic congregatton, 
J'^t shipper right up 

b! °"ov°d from the P lace 
C dvity to Ml ssouri, 

fm * ,ar S e 

iivery and under^ 
business (associated 
. Lynch also from 
ionty). Upon him was 
the honor of burying 
Abraham Lincoln. 
Imott died May 11, 
ie home of his sister, 
lrs. Jesse Jones), on 
?k, Monroe County, 
advanced in his 

rth year. His body 
S taken by his daughter, 
p. Hendel, to St. Louis and 
m tics with friends and 
r"^ in fieilefontane Ceme- 
aw ait the resurrection of 


r »oft wa* a staunch 
^nd when first 
*boui thr burial of 


1 was 
ftnex v 




before'turn !* 16 Kn °b" > 

1 remember tha^K an ° th cr 

Pulled aside each t ' V0 d riv ers 

both got out and sh ° t J ,er an <l 
although both of h ,h° k handa . 
from the same D iJ hem were 
«ch other daily t and m « 
driver was Dr R^kk- e 0( her 
nial mayor of the peren ' 
physician with'a r , 3 

b >g as his bulk whichla " k ! 
more than considerable b " 

lat« W I a a g °° d fifty S ° me >«» 
later, I am going to the Fair 

again. My station wagon takes 
me over a road which was a 
wilderness in the Hupmobile 
day. It is the Marlinton Road, 
as we know it in Richwood, the 
road which the Federal govern¬ 
ment started, and which a 
governor — Neely — stopped 
dead because of unfavorable 
election returns from this 
section, but which got started 
again and eventually finished 
by a strange kind of gimmick 
called the Cherry River Navy 

which lohn ‘'Buggs Tett * 

. ihis "missing 

started to forge 

i,,,k " 

IN OiUtrd I 


(f« 



a staunch 
r'when first 
an , the burial of 
ab °in he refused. 

^considered and 

£ honor as a true 


canea the Cherry £ 8ui >mic k 
wh.ch John • Bu„ ' Ver Navy 
started to forge t hi«*. Te «s 
link.” The back of missi "g 
wagon is loaded with^fe 
copies of my newspaper , d 

a " eX t h ‘ b ‘ tor - I vdll Occupy 

a booth there, as I have in ve £I 
past, to peddle my wares to 
taHc wtth subscribers and 
friends and to get little tips and 
innuendoes which will keep my 
paper abreast of the state and 
will fuel the encyclopedia I am 
engaged in producing. When I 
first launched the Hillbilly, 1 
felt that editors in West 
Virginia should be as proud of 
their produce as farmers are of 
theirs and let the world know 
that newspapering can be 
competitive with livestock, 
huge cucumbers and needle¬ 
work. The paper was five 
dollars a year then, and 
remember a farmer P ac f 
before my booth and many 
said. “I’d like to see what 
paper is like, but no o 
pay five dollars for a p P 
never heard of. Why don ^ 
have a trial offer "f;.^ , he 
week* for a ‘ o ■ . fr he 
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Framed by the coach vesti¬ 
bule door, Greenbrier Scenic 
Railroad passengers stare 
transfixed as the train rumbles 
into the inky depths of Droop 

Mountain Tunnel located in West Virginia’s Monongahela 
National Forest wilderness. One of two tunnels on the line, this 
Ujrr goes beneath a Civil War battlefield and is a midway point 
on the railroad’s all-day, round-trip passenger excursions coming 
up wee kends on August 3 and October 6, 12, 13, and 19. The 
non profit, Koneeverte, W. Va., based railroad sponsoring group 
hedule* all excursions with noon stops in Cass, W. Va., where 
(Mssr nt/rrs have an option of ridinir the Ktrim Inrnmnrive.iMwered 





Cass bluty lo Work Late 


The Cass Scenic Railroad is 
operating complete daily train 
schedules October 5-13 this 
year to accommodate the 

w 

overflow Fall Foliage riders 
who’ve flocked to the week- 
end-only trips previously. 

Three runs daily to Whit¬ 
taker Station and a fourth 
to the top of 4,842-foot Bald 
Knob Mountain are offered 
during this period, except on 
October 7. Each will be pow¬ 
ered by Cass’s authentic lum¬ 
ber-type steam locomotives. 

On Monday, October 7, the 
Bald Knob excursion will not 
r un although the three Whit¬ 
taker Station trips, halfway 

U P the mountain, are sched¬ 

uled. 


frnm^i °P eri “ es °n weekends 
rom Labor Day through No- 

vember 1. But thousands 

climb aboard during late 

September and early October 

to view the brilliant reds, 

oranges, golds and browns 

as the surrounding miles of 

woodlands take on fall colors. 

This special daily schedule 
is being undertaken on a trial 
basis, according to officials 
from the West Virginia De¬ 
partment of Natural Re 
sources. It’s anticipated the 
extra trains will allow many 
more riders — especially 
groups and families without 
children in schoo 
this popular seen 


mum mm aims 

milY OF MARTIAL LAW 


From The Charleston Gazette September 24, 1912 


An attack on the constitu¬ 
tionality of the martial law 
proclamation of the governor in 
the Cabin Creek district will be 
made by the Baldwin-Felts 
Detective Agency in the Su¬ 
preme Court, whose counsel 
Judge J. M. Saunders, will 
apply for writs of habeas corpus 
to free the mine guards from 
prison and jail, where they are 
serving sentences for per¬ 
sonating officers in this state 
while being residents of other 
states. The sentences were 
awarded by the military com¬ 
mission sitting at Camp Pratt 
and approved by the governor. 

The granting of the writs 
would nullify the martial law 
regime and all the acts of the 

militia and military commis¬ 
sion. 

Judge Saunders applied yes¬ 
terday to Federal Judge B. F. 
Kellar, sitting at Huntington, 
for a writ of habeas corpus, but 
the court declined to entertain 
'be application, saying it was a 
question for the state to decide. 
Judge Saunders, it is under- 
will apply to the 

Supreme Court of Appeals for a 
writ 

I hose familiar with the 
proceeding and the law in such 


returnable for the October 
term, but as it is a very serious 
and important matter, it is not 
regarded likely that even a 
temporary writ would be issued 
before the court meets in 
regular session. 

Col. Wallace, judge advocate 
ot the military commission, was 
in town yesterday looking up 
authorities and precedents in 
the matter preparatory to 
combatting the motion for a 
writ when it is argued. 

The governor and members 

° the military commission 

will be made defendants in the 
suit. 

There are high court deci¬ 
sions on record as sustaining 
martial law proclamations, on 
constitutional and other 
grounds. One decision lays 
down the rule that a governor 
can declare martial law when 
not appealed to by lower 
officers, such as the sheriff. If a 
sovereign state cannot deal 
a state of war within its own 
boundaries, then it practically 
ceases to be a “sovereign 
state, and its ruling power 
must be taken over by the 
federal authority to suppress 
insurrection and riot. It is said 
also that the question has been 


From the Charleston Gazette September 25, 1912 


Today a call for another operators of the Kanawha 
state-wide conference will be district and international of- 

lines °of'the‘ Ch ‘f taSed ° n the flC ' alS ° f the United Mine 
oroved V fiLT "c C !.. Wl ? ich Work "s °f Antetica, with a 


wincn 

proved a fiasco last Saturday. 
The call for this conference will 
be signed by the civic 
commercial and labor organi¬ 
zations of the state, and its 
purpose is to discuss ways and 
means for securing remedial 
legislation for future industrial 
troubles in the state. This 
conference will try to avoid the 
pitfalls which proved the 
downfall of the ^recent confer¬ 
ence, and the call will be word¬ 
ed so as to preclude the possi¬ 
bility of any class or body dicta¬ 
ting the terms on which the 
conference shall proceed by 
making these terms the condi¬ 
tions under which they will sit 
in the conference, as happened 
in the -recent attempt at a 
meeting. The governor, it is 
understood, will send out the 
call. The conference, it is 
stated, will discuss the same 
subjects as the recent meeting 
intended to consider. The aim 
will he adequate labor 

gisiaiion, to prevent condi 
nons is they are at present in 
» Kanawha mining fields. 

tr the strike is prejudicial if 

Vi/siu should siirr.nl 


-- tut d 

view to finding some common 
ground on which the contend¬ 
ing forces in the strike could be 
brought together to settle the 
difficulties. President White 
and Vice President Hayes 
represented the miners, and 
prominent operators spoke for 
the mine owners’ interests 
Nothing could be learned last 
night as to the result of these 
conferences. All that the 
governor would say was to 
repeat an old proverb: “There 
is a silver lining to everv 
cloud. ’’ 

In the afternoon all the 
military officers in the martial 
law zone came to Charleston 
and talked the situation over 
with the governor. 

A Military Conference 

One of them admitted that 
the situation was worse in the 
trouble district than it had ever 
been before, the feeling be¬ 
tween the miners and the 
guards being intensely bitter. 

I here are few or no guards up 
there now, a number of them 
having come down to Charles¬ 
ton yesterday, where they 

stnimimr if lu-irmlr’ -- 


are 




That Wild 


On 


The Go In West Virg 


Kv Bernard Martin In 

| % ve fount! a somewhat 
unknown spot. Rich wood, West 

YiigitnA 

From a rock laced peak, the 
\;«;M!aehiau mountainside 
dwe^ straight down into the 
fooI am be t-colored waters of 
the C-ianbern River. From a 
vantage point above the 
stream you can spot an inviting 
edd\ taming between a brace 
oi huge boulders. 

Slipping through a rhodo¬ 
dendron thicket I approached 
the pool and cast a weighted 
wool * v into the flow. As the fly 
drifted downstream, I glimpsed 
a r*> of gold streaking through 
the water The fly hesitated., I 
struck, but missed. I cast again. 
The flv settled smoothly and 
dnfted jauntily into the tail- 
water Mv rod jerked. I set the 
hook and watched joyously as 
15 inches of pure gold surged 
through the water. When at last 
the trout came to the net, I 
admired one of West Virginia’s 
■oat famed creatures. 

Aa I examined the trout, I 
was awed b> its beauty. The 
h*h appeared as a golden 
onagr struck with life From 
arad ro tad the trout was gold. 

tinged fins blended into 
* golden yellow body, accented 
Ss unking red sides. The fish 
Mfered from the golden trout 
dfcr West in that it lacked 
• brj.K spots Thus closed 
'■*■***•*« for a golden rainbow 
dmm a Wonderful West 

every piece of the 
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the Washington Star 

Mav 1 drifted along the 
h Klnvays and byway., of the 

Mountam State. But here i„ the 

sprawling Cranberry Back 
Country near the outskirts ()f 

his small mountain community 
•he trip ended. For a week my 
Wife and I hiked in this roadless 

area,- We n y -f ished for bro " S 

rainbow brook, and golden 
trout. We strolled throughout 
the most glorious upheaval of 
wildflowers and nesting song¬ 
birds in eastern United States. 

The Cranberry Back Country 
is a 53,000-acre chunk of vast 
Monongahela National Forest 
which blankets much of the 
Allegheny Mountain Range 
forming the border between 
West Virginia and Virginia. 
This section of age-old moun¬ 
tains cradles some of the 
highest elevations east of the 
Mississippi River and many of 
the East’s most scenic water¬ 
ways and forest vistas. 

Congress is now considering 
the addition of the Cranberry 
back country to the nation’s 
wilderness areas. The back 
country does not include land 
generally considered wilder¬ 
ness. Since the turn of the 
century this entire region has 
been heavily timbered. Today 
no virgin timber remains, but a 
great forest of second and third 
growths of cove hardwoods and 
conifers blankets the moun¬ 
tainsides. 

PRIMITIVE CAMPING 

But the most intriguing 


aspect of 
primitive 


this 


region lies in 

travel a 11 £ am P in 8 and foot 
* J, AH f L ormer r oads in the 
area have been locked. Many 
old umber roads have been 
disked and seeded to wild game 
food. No organized camp¬ 
grounds as such are available, 
but scattered along the banks of 
the Cranberry River are Adiron¬ 
dack shelters available to 
ikers. Although no motorized 
vehicles are allowed in the back 
country, Fishermen may ride 
bicycles or haul their gear along 
the river trail on wheeled carts. 

As we departed our car to 
enter the area, we met dozens 
of folk pulling ingenious bicy¬ 
cle-wheeled carts or cyclists 
with bikes heaped high with 
Coleman stoves, tents and 
other related gear. Cycling, hik¬ 
ing, and the opportunity to fish 
a well-stocked river lure many 
to the back country. During a 
long weekend a family can bike 
or walk into, catch a 2-day limit, 
and return. 

Our initial excursion into the 
back country resulted from an 
invitation issued by the Rich- 
wood Chamber of Commerce to 
join their annual wildflower 
pilgrimage. Guided by two 
local botanists we spent a 
glorious day in a galaxy of 
wildflowers that included 60-65 
species of spring's most in¬ 
triguing blooms. 

The following day we rose at 
dawn to explore the Cranberry 
Glades botannical area. The 


ack Country 

Glades comprise one of the 


Glades comprise one of the 
most unique regions in the 
eastern states in that they 
contain plant life of Arctic 
Tundra. 

Bontanists believe this bit of 
tundra resulted as an aftermath 
of the Ice Age. Though the 
glacier did not cover this 
region, it is believed that plant 
life pushed before advancing 
ice remained when the ice 
receded. In this bog where 
conditions and climate were 
suitable, reindeer moss, old 
man’s bear, lichens, Canada 
yew and red spruce flourished. 
These Arctic plants were later 
destined to mingle with south¬ 
ern and mountain plants, 
including pitcher plants and the 
exquisite sundews that attract, 
trap and consume insects. 
Botanists from around the 
nation convene here to study 
the unique plant life of this 
isolated tundra. 

In May the Glades were not 
especially colorful, but late 
summer visitors will find the 
area aglow with the white 
blooms of the cottonweed and 
the red berries of wintergreen. 

Visitors to the back country 
will find many fine campsites 
along the roads bordering the 
region. Summit Lake and 
Cranberry campgrounds are 
but a stone’s throw from back 
country entrance trails. These 
campsites, maintained by the 
Forest Service, are not deluxe, 
but they are clean and well 
maintained. 


Gus Is Looking For A Walnut Cookie Baker 


Agriculture Commissioner Gus R. Doug¬ 
in :s recently announced that the Black Walnut 
Baking Contest to be held October 11. 1974, 
. 1 ; ihi- W. st Virginia Black Walnut Festival in 
sf* nrer has been expanded this year to a 
statewide contest 

since 1954 the annual contest was u 
reghmal affair In which a regional grand 

*aa dsotdsd rhl ysar’a 

i ompctltlon will be for the Best Black 
'A 11 nut ( .m* 1* linker Any resident of West 
\ ir gini* who U a non professional baker Is 
• r ii.. . mil. m vmi must bake 
.... i/i «»f your been Black Walnut 

i ,au - fill «hj! an entry blank and bring or 
Hf yiMi nhuuhl live a h>ng distance from 
m will t dill liable r.»n 

<aifrf |) M fti«rk Walnut Cookie Baking 


Contest The deadline for entry is 9 00 
A M. on October 11. 

The . Grand Championship Award is a 
550 savings bond from the West Virginia 
Black Walnut Festival, and ten runners-up 
will receive $10 from the Little Kanawha 
Regional Council. 

Entry blanks can be secured by writing 
C harlotte Kidd. Home Economist West Vir 
ginia Department of Agriculture. Charleston 
West Virginia. 25305 All rules and regula 
lions plus a sample judging sheet are included 
on the entry blank 

The contest Is sponsored by the West 
Virginia Department of Agriculture, the West 
V lrglnia Black Walnut Festival and the Little 
Kanawha Regional Council 
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unknown spot, lutuwuuu, 

Virginia. 

From a rock-laced peak, the 
Appalachian mountainside 

dives straight down into the 
cool amber-colored waters of 
the Cranberry River. From a 
vantage point above the 
stream, you can spot an inviting 
eddy tarrying between a brace 
of huge boulders. 

Slipping through a rhodo¬ 
dendron thicket I approached 
the pool and cast a weighted 
woolly into the flow. As the fly 
drifted downstream, I glimpsed 
a ray of gold streaking through 
the water. The fly hesitated., I 
struck, but missed. I cast again. 
The fly settled smoothly and 
drifted jauntily into the tail- 
water. My rod jerked. I set the 
hook and watched joyously as 
13 inches of pure gold surged 
through the water. When at last 
the trout came to the net, I 
admired one of West Virginia’s 
most famed creatures. 

As 1 examined the trout, I 
was awed by its beauty. The 
fish appeared as a golden 
image struck with life. From 
bead to tail the trout was gold. 
Yellow-tinged fins blended into 
a golden yellow body, accented 
by striking red sides. The fish 
diffeied fiom the golden trout 
«*f the West in that it lacked 

1 t i . . L I. 1 ... I' I L , i I 


mgnways and byways of the 
Mountain State. But here in the 
sprawling Cranberry Back 
Country near the outskirts of 
this small mountain community 
the trip ended. For a week mv 
wife and I hiked in this roadless 
area. We fly-fished for brown, 
rainbow, brook, and golden 
trout. We strolled throughout 
the most glorious upheaval of 
wildflowers and nesting song¬ 
birds in eastern United States. 

The Cranberry Back Country 
is a 53,000-acre chunk of vast 
Monongahela National Forest 
which blankets much of the 
Allegheny Mountain Range 
forming the border between 
West Virginia and Virginia. 
This section of age-old moun¬ 
tains cradles some of the 
highest elevations east of the 
Mississippi River and many of 
the East’s most scenic water¬ 
ways and forest vistas. 

Congress is now considering 

the addition of the Cranberry 

back country to the nation s 

wilderness areas. The back 

country does not include land 

generally considered wilder- 

ness. Since the turn of the 

century this entire region has 

been heavily timbered, today 

no virgin timber remains but a 

great forest of second and third 

growths of cove hardwoods and 
n . . I _ #u,» mniin- 


Vs 1 examined the trout, I 
l 8 awed by its beauty. The 
h appeared as a golden 
age struck with life. From 
ad to tail the trout was gold. 
How-tinged fins blended into 
olden yellow body, accented 
striking red sides. The fish 
ered from the golden trout 
the West in that it lacked 
ck body spots. Thus closed 
quest for a golden rainbow 
it in Wild, Wonderful West 
ginia. 

learly every piece of the 
untain State’s literature is 
ted with the words, “Wild, 
nderful West Virginia.’’ 
i rightly so. Where else in 
tern America will one find 
h vistas as those of 
garland Valley? Where will 
find a secluded state forest 
lin 4 air miles of the heart of 
of the state’s busiest 
ropolises? Where can one 
i in a roadless area scarcely 
nile from a buzzing state 
hway? What other state can 
st of bog areas seemingly 
isposed from the cold Arctic 
idra? And where in the 
Id will one find friendlier 

'hroughout the month of 


wildeme;r'areas ,h The at rl S 
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century this entire region has 
been heavily timbered. Today 
no virgin timber remains, but a 
great forest of second and third 
growths of cove hardwoods and 
conifers blankets the moun¬ 
tainsides. 

PRIMITIVE CAMPING 

But the most intriguing 
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Gus Is Looking 

Agriculture Commissioner Gus 
lass recently announced that the Bla 
Baking Contest to be held October 
at the West Virginia Black Walnut F 
Spencer has been expanded this ; 
statewide contest. 

Since 1954 the annual contes 
regional affair in which a regioi 
champion baker was decided. Th 
competition will be for the “Be 
Walnut Cookie Baker.’’ Any residen 
Virginia who is a non-professional 
eligible. To enter the contest, you n 
two (2) dozen of your best Blacl 
Cookies, fill out an entry blank and 
send (if you should live a long dista 
Spencer) cookies in a non-returna 
tainer to the Black Walnut Cookf 



primitive camping and foot 
travel. All former roads in the 


area have been locked. Many 
old timber roads have been 
disked and seeded to wild game 
food. No organized camp¬ 
grounds as such are available, 
but scattered along the banks of 
the Cranberry River are Adiron¬ 


dack shelters available to 
hikers. Although no motorized 
vehicles are allowed in the back 
country, fishermen may ride 
bicycles or haul their gear along 
the river trail on wheeled carts. 

As we departed our car to 
enter the area, we met dozens 
of folk pulling ingenious bicy¬ 
cle-wheeled carts or cyclists 
with bikes heaped high with 
Coleman stoves, tents and 
other related gear. Cycling, hik¬ 
ing, and the opportunity to fish 
a well-stocked river lure many 
to the back country. During a 
long weekend a family can bike 
or walk into, catch a 2-day limit, 
and return. 


Our initial excursion into the 
back country resulted from an 
invitation issued by the Rich- 


wood Chamber of Commerce to 


join their annual wildflower 
pilgrimage. Guided by two 
local botanists we spent a 
glorious day in a galaxy of 
wildflowers that included 60-65 
sprites of spring s most in¬ 
triguing blooms. 

I hi- following day we rose at 


eastern states in that they 
contain plant life of Arctic 
Tundra. 

Bontanists believe this bit of 
tundra resulted as an aftermath 
of the Ice Age. Though the 
glacier did not cover this 
region, it is believed that plant 
life pushed before advancing 
ice remained when the ice 
receded. In this bog where 
conditions and climate were 
suitable, reindeer moss, old 
man’s bear, lichens, Canada 
yew and red spruce flourished. 
These Arctic plants were later 
destined to mingle with south¬ 
ern and mountain plants, 
including pitcher plants and the 
exquisite sundews that attract, 
trap and consume insects. 
Botanists from around the 
nation convene here to study 
the unique plant life of this 
isolated tundra. 

In May the Glades were not 
especially colorful, but late 
summer visitors will find the 
area aglow with the white 
blooms of the cottonweed and 
the red berries of wintergreen. 

Visitors to the back country 
will find many fine campsites 
along the roads bordering the 
region. Summit Lake and 
Cranberry campgrounds are 
but a stone’s throw from back 
country entrance trails. These 
campsites, maintained by the 
Forest Service, are not deluxe, 
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From the Charleston Gazette September 27, 1912 


Michael T. Roach, a coal 
operator who was, up to 1912, 
connected with collieries on 
Paint Creek but who now 
operates in Ohio, was an 
important witness before the 
strike investigation commission 
yesterday. He said that from 
1902 up to and including 1911, 
he was an operator on Paint 
Creek when he relinquished his 
interests prior to the last joint 
conference before the strike, 
held in April, 1912. During 1911 
he lost, so he testified, $250,000 
in the Paint Creek operations. 

Mr. Roach made a statement 
which he said could not be 
denied by President Caimes of 
District No. 17 of the United 
Mine Workers. District local 
No 17. he said, had no right to 
rMrr into any scale without the 
approval of the international 
officers of the union. “Mr. 
t-atrrir*. the witness declared. 

will not make any statement 
that he can do so. 

Ita* statement was made by 
‘he witness because he had 

... ^ ___ __J _S k 


connected with the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Grit, a weekly paper with 
a wide circulation published at 
Williamsport, Pa., is in Char¬ 
leston for a few days. He is here 
to investigate strike conditions 
in the coal mines for his paper. 
The West Virginia situation is 
attracting the attention of the 
country just now, and Mr. 
Harvey is only one of a number 
of journalists who have visited 
this region since the strike 
broke out. 



WALK 27 MILES 
TO CHARLESTON 

From the Charleston Gazette 
September 28, 1912 

Trudging 27 miles on foot 
from Wacoma. Paint Creek, to 
Charleston on Thursday, three 















whether his statement about 
District No. 17 applied this year 
or not; the witness said he 
couldn’t say, as he was out of 
the conference this year. 

To the commission, Mr. 
Roach said that if the operators 
of the Kanawha field had to pay 
the present scale they could not 
continue the mines. Even the 
non-union rate, he asserted, 
was too high to make it safe to 
operate mines in West Virginia. 
He referred to coal concerns 
that had gone into bankruptcy. 
He said he has a mine in Lurig, 
Ohio, which is a union field, 
and he declared that in the 
non-union fields in West 
V irginia it costs 4]^ cents a ton 
more to put the coal on the car 
than it does in Ohio. 

John Green, former superin¬ 
tendent of the Paint Creek 
Collieries Company, testified 
that he was at Mucklow when 
the houses were “shot up’’ by 
men in the hills. He got away, 
with his family, during the 
shooting and since then has 
resigned his position. He 
described conditions on Paint 
Creek before and after the 
strike on the same lines as 
others have testified. 

O. K Heron, who allots the 
' Ats for the various operators, 
K*ve testimony to the effect 
conditions are about the 
in non union as in the 
joion fields He declared that 

**•'" fuin»- 1 \ houses on Paint and 

•*o»ri (. treks a»e as good as the 


— .... piatcs ui miners who 
had gone elsewhere. Finding 
that there was strike trouble on 
Paint Creek and that they had 
been wilfully deceived, the 
seven walked their weary way 
to Charleston. 

Yesterday they appeared 
before the strike investigating 
commission and told their 
story. They said the agents who 
had lured them on false 
representations were Jim Sly 
and Herman Bryan. They had 9 
cents between them. 

The commission heard more 
evidence from the operators' 
side yesterday, which included 
that of General Manager M T 
Davis of the Cabin Creek 
Consolidated Coal Company 
and Charles Cabell, an operator 
on Cabin Creek. Ira D. Shaw, 
traveling representative of the 
National Y.M.C.A., who for¬ 
merly had charge of the 
Y.M.C.A. at Decota, Cabin 
Creek, told the commission 
about conditions at Decota. The 
coal companies provided the 
equipment at the Y.M.C.A., C 
which was the first white 
organization ever established in 
the coal fields of the state. 

WON’T ATTACK! 
THE VALIDITY OF 1“ 
MARTIAL LAV s 


I 


As Reported By The West Virginia Press 

t hv.v.%%%v.v#v.v//.v.v.v.v.v.* . Vj 

- — ■ - 

Mine Guard System to Go; 

Coal Watchmen Instead; 
Miners to Give Up Arms 

From The Charleston Gazette September 28, 1912 


It is believed that within a 
short time the labor difficulties 
in the Kanawha coal field will 
be settled. 

Events are moving fast these 
days, under the pressure of 
public opinion. 

Through the patriotism of the 
citizens of Montgomery, and 
their prompt and unanimous 
action last night, one main 
trouble — what was really an 
obstacle to peace — will be 
removed by tonight. 

This is the voluntary sur¬ 
render of all arms to a 
committee of citizens of Mont¬ 
gomery by those in that region 
who have been in possession of 
weapons. 

Another source of trouble will 
be removed - probably for¬ 
ever, from the Kanawha field. 
f° put it more accurately, the 
armed mine guards, who are 
now out of the Paint and Cabin 
creek, will never return. The 
mine guard system is at an end. 

Instead of guards, watchmen 
* fr to be appointed by the 
governor to protect the mines; 

*-very waif liman to hr of good 


would surrender them, it would 
go far towards bringing about 
peace. 

Montgomery Meeting 
Last night a meeting was 
held in the opera house, about 
500 being present, and all were 
unanimous on the question of 
asking those who had arms to 
give them up. A committee was 
appointed to receive all weap¬ 
ons, beginning at 8 o’clock this 
morning. It is believed that by 
this evening all arms will be 
voluntarily surrendered to the 
committee. 

That is prompt work, and the 
citizens of Montgomery are to 
be congratulated on their 
prompt grappling with the 
subject. 

The hearings before the 
strike committee have brought 
out clearly the fact that it was 
the presence of the mine guards 
that has brought about all the 

shootings on Paint and Cabin 
creeks. 

Public Pressure 
Great pressure has been 
brought to bear on the governor 
and on the oocrators and 









weapons. 

Another source of trouble will 
be removed — probably for¬ 
ever. from the Kanawha field. 
To put it more accurately, the 
armed mine guards, who are 
now out of the Paint and Cabin 
creek, will never return. The 
mine guard system is at an end. 

Instead of guards, watchmen 
are to be appointed by the 
governor to protect the mines; 
every watchman to be of good 
character and repute and to be 
a citizen of the county in which 
the mines are located. This is 
to be done under the martial 
law regime, which gives the 
chief executive of the state full 
power to take this step. 

Two Main Obstacles 
Thus, the miners disarming 
themselves north and south of 
the Kanawha and with the mine 
. guard system at an end, the two 
main obstacles to peace are 
removed. It is believed the 
settlement of the strike will 
follow in a short time. At 
present most of the Paint Creek 
mines are idle, and about half 
the operations on Cabin Creek. 

In about ten days, half of the 
militia will be withdrawn from 
r c trou hle zone — perhaps 
morr Anyway it is the intention 
oi the Governor to withdraw all 
hut a fi-w troops and send them 
'“"nr continuing martial law 

,f>1 a wi,,lr longer in order to 

***** out some reforms in the 
district 


prompt grappling with the 
subject. 

The hearings before the 
strike committee have brought 
out clearly the fact that it was 
the presence of the mine guards 
that has brought about all the 

shootings on Paint and Cabin 
creeks. 

Public Pressure 

Great pressure has been 
brought to bear on the governor 
and on the operators and 
miners to make some effort to 
settle the strike and prevent its 
spreading. The whole state has 
become aroused over the 
situation, and it has been 
hinted that injunctions might be 
sought to compel both parties to 
at least remove the sources of 
disturbance. The citizens of 
Montgomery now have pledged 
themselves to one needed 
reform; the state will carry out 
the other. Martial law will 
disappear from the trouble 
zone. The soldiers will come 
home. 

The next step will be for the 
miners to go to work on some 
satisfactory arrangement with 
their employers, who are just as 
anxious as they are to get the 
mines running full again and 

stop the losses which the strike 
is causing. 


MflTHFR 
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militia will be withdrawn from 
the trouble zone — perhaps 
more. Anyway it is the intention 
of the Governor to withdraw all 
hut a few troops and send them 
home, continuing martial law 
for a while longer in order to 
carry out some reforms in the 
district. 


Last evening a meeting of 

f U ' Z . ens of . Montgomery was 
held following a conference at 
Charleston in the afternoon 
etueen the governor and a 
deputation from Montgomery. 
Some of the businessmen along 

and " Ver C u me ‘° Charleston 
and saw the governor on a 
similar errand. 


* ’ * vv, *vj are lust as 

anxious as they are to get the 

mines running full again and 

stop the losses which the strike 
is causing. 


“MOTHER JONES” 
POTS A CRIMP 
IN PEACE MOVE 

From The Charleston Gazette 
Oct. 1, 1912 


it appears that certain people 

, ave f u ^’ este ^ to the governor 
that those who still had arms in 
the mining fields could be 
induced to give therm up on 
appeal by the businessmen of 
that region, who feel that 
unless the trouble ceases the 
wh ? e field might be placed 

under martial law, a step which 
the residents naturally do not 
desire taken. 

On invitation of the governor 
deputation of Montgomery 

' ,/rflS f arnf ' to Charleston 
• •■Merelay afternoon and had a 
- tut- with the executive. 

‘ ' r IH1 in with his sugges- 
toJd him thry would 
’ A mrrting and decide 

At iion I hey were told 


tHlisr v* ho held 


Word has come to the state 
authorities that Mother Jones r 
made a speech on Sunday to the r 
Boomer and Montgomery min¬ 
ers in which, it is alleged, she 
advised them not to give up 
their arms to the citizens 1 
committee at Montgomery. 

It is not known yet how far 
this advice has been followed, 
but if the peace” movement is 
stayed by the aged agitator’s 
ill-timed counsels to the min¬ 
ers, the authorities will not 
withdraw any of the soldiers 
this week. It had been intended 
lo it call six companies, to begin 
with, from the martial law zone 
and then keep on withdrawing 
the troops until hut a handful 
should he left in the territory to 

|Continued On Page Thirteen 
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From The Charleston Gazette July 21, 1912 


More shooting is reported 
rom Paint Creek, but the ac- 
•ounts are very hazy. From 
»th operators’ and miners’ 


Jources the story is that a 
•arload of strikebreakers, or 
ion union miners, who were 
in their way toMucklow. were 
•red on from ambush at a 


near Holly Grove, yes- 
J-rday morning. It is said by 
T* operators that about 25 to 
shots were fired, two of 
striking the car. which 

“ ““Wed. but that no one 

•* injured. 


J** United Mine Work* 
•* f '? had news to the sai 
‘•*t night, but were I 
in addition, that wl 

flnn imi. i 


turn. Half of them came away 
from Muckow, the women and 
children making an outcry that 
they would not stay where 
there was trouble. All of the 
new miners, it is said, want 
to come out. These men say 
it was represented to them 
that there was no strike on 
and that they were wanted to 
do outside work. But on getting 
there they found they had to 
work inside the mines and 
break the strike, it is said. 
Most of the imported men, 
according to this report, tell 
stories of misrepresentation 
on the part of the “scouts’’ 
who induced them to come to 
the mining region. It is said 
the greater number of them 
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Troops Hurried To The Scene 
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From The Charleston 
Serious trouble has broken 
ut on Coal River, where there 
5 a strike of miners. 

As a result. Deputy Sher- 
f A. H. Sutphin, of Peytona, 
5 dangerously wounded, and 
.vo companies of militia have 
een sent from here to the 
cene 

JDeputy Sutphin was en- 
eavoring to disperse about 
50 armed miners, who had 
athered from various mines 
: the Peytona Block Coal 
ompany's colliery, when he 
as shot down in a fusillade 
*om Springfield rifles fired 
y the miners. It is not known 
hether Sutphin fired first, or 
he fired at all. 

The wires from Peytona 
ere down last night, and de¬ 
nis were meagre. 

,l is reported that the 
nners had gathered on the 
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Gazette July 24, 1912 

company’s property in direct 
violation of a recent injunction 
issued by the circuit court of 
Boone County forbidding them 
to gather on the company’s 
property. * 

As a result of Sheriff 
White s prompt and urgent 
telephone message to the gov¬ 
ernor s office in Charleston 
Company C and the machine 
gun squad of the National 
Guard, under command of 
Captain Guy M. Levy and 
Carlos Hutsinpillar, respec- 
tively, were dispatched to the 
scene on C&O train No. 13 
last evening. 

Excitement at Peytona 
The trouble yesterday cre¬ 
ated quite a great deal of ex¬ 
citement at that point and 
throughout the nearby terri¬ 
tory. When Sheriff Sidney 
White called by telephone to 
the governor’s office here that 
he could not control the situa¬ 
tion and that he desired to 
have the National Guard as¬ 
sume the responsibilities of 
the case, the adjutant gener¬ 
al's department was the scene 
of great activity. 

Gen. Elliott in Command 
Governor Glasscock is at 
present in Huntington, but 
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INCE SNOW- 
shoe was first 
announced last 
fall, we have 
tried to keep 
our readers up 
to date about the 
latest news 
from the huge resort complex 
being planned for Cheat Moun¬ 
tain in Pocahontas County. 
While Hillbilly has not ex¬ 
pressed any opinion about the 
impact of Snowshoe on West 
Virginia or its environment, 
we have used a steady stream 
of information contained in 
news releases issued by the 
firm's office in Slaty Fork. 

Last mnnth u/t» rpppiuaH a 


shoe. Dr. Weiss himself says 
that he has “great misgivings 
about this development.” He 
also suggests that the posi¬ 
tion expressed by the Con¬ 
servancy should be taken in¬ 
to account “before everybody 
gets the idea that Snowshoe 
is something that will ‘save 
West Virginia’ and it becomes 
a sacred cow and a mother¬ 
hood issue.” 

Dr. Weiss asked that we 
print the following editorial, 
written by Highland Voice 
editor Ron Hardway, intact, 
and we do so: 

Stop the world! I want to 
get a good look at what’s go¬ 
ing on here. 

Has anyone out there ever 
heard of Snowshoe, the multi- 


brain child of a southern- based 
group of developers, who has 
had some success with a year- 
round recreational develop¬ 
ment in North Carolina. The 
group calls itself Snowshoe 
Company, and its members are 
a bank director and a former 
professional ski patrol di¬ 
rector. 

These gentlemen have in 
common the ability to make a 
lot of money by using their 
wits, and they have pooled 
their corporate wisdom in or¬ 
der to make a mountain of 
money out of what used to be 
an honest-to-God mountain. 

We wish to go on record 
right now, before any more 
astounding facts about Snow- 
shoe are revealed, that we have 
a soft spot in our heart for 
ski lodges. We envision a blaz¬ 
ing fire in a ten foot high 
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Snowshoe 

(Continued From Page 4) 

tly waxing our skis, but never 
quite getting finished. So, 
we're not adverse to ski 
lodges. 

But. for God's sake, has 
anyone seen a plan of Snow- 
show? $90,000,000 investment, 
over 7,000 acres of the Shav¬ 
ers Fork headwaters to be 
developed, three lodges to ac¬ 
commodate 1200 vacationers, 
another 12000 condominium 
units. 400 single family cab¬ 
ins. a club house, a golf 
course, 20 outdoor tennis 
courts. four indoor tennis 
courts, bicycle trails, stables, 
twelve ski lifts, two ski 
slopes, crosscountry ski 
trails, an ice skating pond, a 
swimming pool, a lake for 
boating, and a marina! Now, 
we ask you. is that a ski 
lodge or is that a ski lodge? 

Frankly, we re just damned 
by the whole thing We were 
damned initially by the com¬ 
plete secrecy in which the 
plan for Snowshoe was kept. 
No one knew anything about 
if 'intil Governor Moore an- 
r tounced it to the press. Clear- 
i»»f of land began almost at 
once 

Secondly, we were amazed 
that the enormous environ* 
mental impact of this modern 
day Hanging Gardena vnm, ap¬ 
parently Ignored (are * Snow- 


rising towards its place in the th; 
sun, is it far-fetched to Sr 
imagine the middle of a multi- ac 
million dollar ski lodge sud- p« 
denly dropping into a freshly ai 
dug mining tunnel? Or a fan- h 
tastic ski jump suddenly and s 
permanently appearing across n 
the Alpine slopes in the form a 
of an eighty-foot highwall? We t 
know Mower from way back g 
and we can imagine that. t 

Fourthly, many of us have t 
pounded on deaf ears for years ( 
about the need for West Vir- * 
ginia to get its nose out of 
the coal dust and capitalize | 
on the tourist potential of the 
state. So now we can shut up. i 
We got our tourist potential ( 
developed — all at once and 
all in one place. Great. Cae¬ 
sar was not stabbed in the 
back any more severely than 
West Virginia’s well-wishers 
have been by Snowshoe. 

Fifthly, it’s too damn bad 
the DNR took all of that tax 
money to develop their piti¬ 
able little enterprise at Ca¬ 
naan. The Canaan Valley ski 
complex will be used by those 
of us who wish to get away 
from the crowd. Goodbye 
Blackwater. goodbye Canaan, 
hello Davis Power Project 
Won't have to worry about 
critics puking on the mud¬ 
flats Who would go to the 
Blackwater Country when eve¬ 
rything is at Snowshoe? 

And, in the sixth place, we 
love to cross-country ski on 
Cheat Mountain And who, we 


\vt> ask you. is that a ski 

lodgt* or is that a ski lodge? 

Frankly, we’re just damned 
by the whole thing We were 
damned initially by the com¬ 
plete secrecy in which the 
plan for Snowshoe was kept. 
No one knew anything about 
if until Governor Moore an¬ 
nounced it to the press. Clear¬ 
ing of land began almost at 
once. 

Secondly, we were amazed 
that the enormous environ¬ 
mental impact of this modern 
day Hanging Gardens was. ap¬ 
parently. ignored (see “Snow- 
shoe Assessed, p. 1) The orig¬ 
inal press release in the 
Pocahontas Times contains a 
line which indicates that the 
lodges and housing units will 
be arranged so as “to leave 
most of the area in its nat¬ 
ural state.” We cannot imag¬ 
ine the top of Cheat Mountain 
looking anymore natural than 
it will with what amounts to a 
town of at least 2400 inhab¬ 
itants perched on it in an 
area w here previously only the 
d*'er and the bulldozers 
roamed 

Thirdly, we were thunder¬ 
struck by the fact that the 
Mower Lumber Company sold 
b of their coal-laden 

acre* for a paltry $1,279.200 
llvat immediately made us 
auiipielptjft We wonder who 
ret<»ii*ed mineral right# under 


Mtthly. it s too damn bad 
the DNR took all of that tax 
money to develop their piti¬ 
able little enterprise at Ca¬ 
naan. The Canaan Valley ski 
complex will be used by those 
of us who wish to get away 
from the crowd. Goodbye 
Blackwater, goodbye Canaan, 
hello Davis Power Project. 
Won’t have to worry about 
critics puking on the mud¬ 
flats. Who would go to the 
Blackwater Country when eve¬ 
rything is at Snowshoe? 

And, in the sixth place, we 
love to cross-country ski on 
Cheat Mountain. And who, we 
want to know, can ski at a 
ski resort? 

Finally, who in the hell asked 
the Cheat Mountain snowshoe 
hares if they wanted Snowshoe 
in their front yards? 

Along with this editorial. 
Dr. Weiss sent another clip¬ 
ping from the Highlands Voice, 
this one being a reprint of an 
article by Paul Frank which 
was published in the Allegheny 
Journal last year. It is en¬ 
titled “Snowshoe Assessed.” 

Mr. Frank, apparently, also 
shares the view that Snow- 
shoe will have its harmful 
side. Among his objections 
are that Snowshoe will de¬ 
stroy one of the five black 
bear breeding areas in West 
Virginia, that Shaver s Fork 
and the fish hatchery on that 


arouna Dnowaiiuc 
hontas County will have unde¬ 
sirable side effects in what is 
now primarily a rural area, 
and that the Green Bank Na¬ 
tional Radio Astronomy Ob¬ 
servatory will have its effec¬ 
tiveness diminished by opera¬ 
tion of the ski lifts and by in¬ 
creased development in the 
area. 

Frank claimed that his tele¬ 
phone calls to various officials 
who should be concerned about 
these matters elicited on each 
occasion the claim that none 
of these matters was being 
investiaged. 

Frank’s conclusions were 
summed up as follows: 

“Here, the plea is not for a 
halt to Snowshoe, but a careful 
look at what the results of 
Snowshoe will be. 

“In point of fact, that was 
not done. Gov. Moore made the 
announcement, indicating his 
endorsement, pre-empted a 
careful look at the con¬ 
sequences — clearly an act 
that short-circuited the very 
machinery that exists for ex¬ 
amining the consequences of a 
development like Snowshoe. 

“Strangely, had Snowshoe 
been a coal mine, such a short- 
circuiting would probably not 
have occurred because there 
are laws which force govern¬ 
ment officials to act responsi¬ 
bly 

The indication is — the 
state muy in* on the very of 

tut inn hi/ ronronf intlill 


wuiucii ui uui inAjuaiuiaiK't* 

Of Dorothy (who died m 
1968) and West Virginia. Lil 
lian tells the story of how 
Dorothy w r as wild about ice 
cream, and the school in A1 
derson had its own cows, from 
whose cream was made the 
best ice cream Dorothy ever 
tasted, she wrote her mother 
But in the springtime, the cow s 
ate onions (probably ramps), 
and Dorothy, who loathed the 
taste of onions, was repelled 
to find her favorite food reek¬ 
ing of onions “For years,’’ 
Lillian laughed to say, “she 
would not touch ice cream 

“I’ve been trying to alert 
young people to the power 
of films.” saysMissGish. who 
has been speaking mostly at 
colleges and universities, 
where she has had a warm 
reception. 

“The state of the world to¬ 
day is the result of our films, ’ 
she goes on. “Mr. Griffith 
used to say the Keystone Cops 
were all w r rong because they 
taught disrespect for the law\ 
I ask you. w r as he right 

She adds that today’s type 
films has put the industry 
right back w r here it started 
in small dark houses instead 
of in the great movie thea¬ 
tre. “It’s the nickelodeon 
again, only this time it costs 
$ 5 . 00 .” 




Sol EDJ^“ o of the 1838 issues of “The Family Magazine,” which 
f 10 f * bou " d . d simultaneously (like the Wall Street Journal today) out 
P ub * s . Bos ton, Baltimore and Cincinnati, and which purported 
^ V New ^ Mont hly Abstract of General Knowledge, illustrated 

r ‘taelf *° 1 j| un dred Engravings." One of the 1838 abstracts is a 

^jith Sev^ ^ gpa which we now call the Greenbrier, and one of its 
y'^° r \ hnndrftd engravings is possibly the first picture ever made 
W-Tthaf cherished resort of ours. Both are reproduced on this page in 
is paper’s campaign to preserve West Virginia’s obsolete and 

jgolescent. her i tage. 

8 UR FRONTIS- head of the lawn is most beauti- 

piece, a view of ful. The eye first takes in the 
the White Sul- rows of cabins with their neatly 
phur Springs in painted piazzas in front; then 
Virginia, is observes the dome and figure 
from an ex- of the temple, standing out in 
tremely accur- bold relief from the deep foli¬ 
ate . picture age of the trees behind, and 
painted on the then stretches on until it 

strikes the base of one of the 
mountains of the Alleghany 
on the right, along whose sum¬ 
mit it ranges until it meets 
with another and higher ‘spur,’ 
along which it still looks until 
it rests, at the distance of 
several miles, but not remain¬ 
ing, upon a lofty peak, which 
excludes from view all else 
beyond. This you do not re¬ 
gret, for between it and the 
spot you occupy, there is 
enough for your delighted vi¬ 
sion to feast upon again and 
again. The view never tires, 
and every time you look upon 
it, you discover new beauties in 
the landscape. If you ever 


gJw represents the 
spot which is 
e annual resort of an im¬ 
mense concourse of fashion¬ 
s' people and invalids from 
,/ery part of the United States, 

* more particularly from the 
•uthern. south-western and 
Mdle states. 

Th*- White Sulphur springs 
k* their name from the 
*k>ur of the precipitate in 

• bottom and sides of the 
J® from which the water is 

They are situated in 




White Sulphur springs 
Tn their name from the 
* of the precipitate in 
of ’ bottom and sides of the 
,r f K th Cii b from which the water is 
J ik They are situated in 
5 .e county of Greenbriar, in a 
\fNiiv and mountainous region 
•wV ri - the country, thirty-seven 
lb e ) lies south-west of the Hot 
ap KrinfiS. There are two gums, 
S Cor l- they are called or small 
impa boden reservoirs into which 
)sl s ^e water rises and whence 
hi sf flows, after a short dis- 
3We ^lnce into Howard’s creek, a 
branch of the Kenhawa river. 

h °rsf ; correspondent of the Newark 

:as ajntinel remarks, “The cus- 
?n th^ms of this watering place 
“Hte delightful. Free and 
t suidendly intercourse is the 
^nstitanding regulation, and every 
ive ne while here, is under an 


)-ancnplied obligation to contrib- 
td leie something at least to the 
arvjsnimon enjoyment. The com- 
i no^y is quartered in little 
jn c abins, built some of brick and 
me ame of wood, one story high 
ith separate apartments for 
afferent families, where you 
in be as retired as you please. 
r ,4iey visit from breakfast (7 
M until 10 P.M.) and the 
‘ of your cabin being open 
_ #r* the signal that you are ‘at 

r “The springs issues forth 
. , i « little valley, situated on 
* * western side of the main 
ridge, which is the 

A. I IIMmJ Ju ■ 4 


enough for your delighted vi¬ 
sion to feast upon again and 
again. The view never tires, 
and every time you look upon 
it. you discover new beauties in 
the landscape. If you ever 
visit this spot, look out from 
the balcony of ‘Henderson’s 
cabin,’ in Louisiana Row, and 
then tell me if you ever gazed 
upon a more lovely scene. 

“The spring is contained in 
an octagonal case about seven 
feet in length, five feet wide 
and four and a half deep. Its 
sides are covered with the 
white deposite from the sul¬ 
phurous water and the bottom 
is formed of the rock from 
whence it gushes. The water 
has the flavour of a half boiled, 
half spoiled egg, and is classed 
among cold hydro-sulphurous 
waters, but it is the only 
thermal sulphurous spring in 
the mountains of Virginia, its 
temperature being sixty four 
degrees Fahrenheit.” 

Dr. Bell, observes, “Rou- 
elle makes a quart of the wa- 
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(Continued On Page 12) 


Is This 1831 



bit m i a ^’ rect ^ ne - emits its 
!h ‘ Spious stream towards the 
> i 1 tlantick Ocean. A beautiful 
p an ^mple of the dorick order is 
. / /^ected over it — circular in 
, ‘ irir rm — about thirty five feet 
-tT on* height; its dome supported 
* * M twelve large pillars, and 
iCt " d Amounted by a figure of Hy- 
Jjectinfia holding a cup of the all- 
remnng water in her right hand, 
grasping a viper by its 
ild the roat with her left. The figure 
t : large as life and beautifully 
rulptured or rather carved, 
r it is of wood, though many 
*>pose it of marble. Upon the 
xJestal is inscribed the name 
its donor, S. Henderson, 
*q. of New Orleans. 



'The cabins are located up- 
three sides of an nhlnno 
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Is This iojo (Actual size) Picture Of The Greenbrier The First? 
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I>{1 the joy of collecting Indian 
artifacts, some of which are 
in Sunrise Galleries in Char¬ 
leston, W Va. Mother gave 
er them to the galleries after 
my father died in 1962. 
at I have a copy of the West 
~,f Virginia Archeologist with 
e similar pictures to the one 
you published. The magazine 


11 itriiu wno is a 

student of the mysterious Am¬ 
brose Bierce, I suggest that 
he contact a friend of mine 
who is the leading Anglo stu¬ 
dent of Ambrose Bierce in the 
U. S. He has made a study 
of him since about 1928. Dur* 
ing the past summer he spent 
some time in the Sierra Mj- 
jada region of the State of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, running 
down some more leads on the 
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Greenorier 

(Continued From Page 1) 

ter to contain the following 
substances, which I give in 
more modernized terms, with¬ 
out. however, professing to 
be much of a chymical purist. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, 
Carbonick acid. 

Carbonate of lime 12 grains 
Sulphate of magnesia, 5 
grains 

Sulphate of lime, 2 grains 
Muriate of lime. 11/2 grains 
Iron. 1 grain 

Sulphur precipitated, 1/4 
grain. 

There is not much uncom¬ 
bined sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas. or hepatick air, as Rou- 
eile calls it. Its holding iron 
in solution also modifies its- 
operation. and renders it more 
stimulating than the simple 
saline sulphurous water. 

The White Sulphur springs 
have been much resorted to by 
invalids suffering from dys- 
pepsy. chronick hepatitis, the 
slow fever following remittent, 
bilious, or ill-cured intermit¬ 
tent fevers; chronick rheuma¬ 
tism cutaneous diseases, 
uterine derangements, such as 
obstructed menstruation and 
floor albus In dyspepsy un¬ 
connected with chronick in¬ 
flammation and fixed pain of 
the stomach these waters will 
have an excellent effect; and 
efcpt'CUilly if. as is so often 
the c*m- in the middle and 
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the fact that in all the dis¬ 
eases for the cure of which 
it has acquired reputation, 
it is of the utmost importance 
to restore and preserve the 
fuctions of the skin. 

“There is, however, one 
great resource in this dif¬ 
ficulty; and it is one which is 
peculiar to this district of 
country. At a distance easily 
passed over in a day’s ride, 
the invalid finds thermal wa¬ 
ters — the Hot springs, in 
the warm bath of which he can 
ervjoy the luxury and benefit 
from bathing. The skin in this 
last place, and the internal 
organs, in the former, are 
each, in turn, placed in cir¬ 
cumstances the most favour¬ 
able to a restoration of their 
healthy state. In chronick 
rheumatism and in cutaneous 
diseases, this alternate sub¬ 
jection to a period of warm 
bathing and a course of drink¬ 
ing sulphurous water is im¬ 
peratively required to insure 
permanency of cure.” 

Miss Izetta 

(Continued From Page 7) 

ceiving the Woman of Valor 
Award from Beth Israel Sis¬ 
terhood in 1966. She was also 
active in civic, political and 
cultural affairs in Ha Jolla. 

It seems that responsibil¬ 
ities of the past have never 
inui,>t'i:ik><n lishtiv. In 


spleen. Persons who have 
brought on dyspepsy by ex¬ 
cesses in eating too much 
mixed food and drinking dis¬ 
tilled and fermented liquors, 
if thev restrict themselves to 

nr 

simple food in moderate quan¬ 
tities. and use no other fluid 
than the mineral and common 
water, have every thing to hope 
for by a residence of a few 
w eeks at the White Sulphur 
springs The jaundiced skin 
w ill here often receive its nat¬ 
ural hue. the temper its 
wonted evenness, and most of 
the other unpleasant bilious 
symptoms, as they are called, 
* ill disappear by a suitable 
hvglenick course at this fa¬ 
voured spot That state con- 


veniences for bathing. That 
prejudices should exist against 
the use of the water, for this 
purpose, of the common tem¬ 
perature of the springs, is not 
surprising, even had we not 
heard of cases in which its 
injurious if not fatal effects 
have occurred. But no such 
objection could apply were the 
water raised to a tepid or 
warm temperature, and con¬ 
veniences afforded for using 
it as a bath. Even the sub¬ 
stitute of sponging the entire 
surface of the body with the 
sulphurous water of a con¬ 
venient heat, can not well be 
done, on account of the limited 
room and want of privacy in 
the cabins; in which for the 
most part persons visiting the 
springs lodge. The necessitv 
of auding tne bath to the in- 
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The senator invited her to 
be an honored guest at the 
season s opening of The An¬ 
vil/’ a re-enactment of the 
trial of John Brown at Jef¬ 
ferson County Courthouse. Be¬ 
sides bringing her back to 
West Virginia, there was an¬ 
other sentimental note to the 
performance — the play was 
authored by Julia Davis 
Healy. daughter of the man 
whose nomination to high 
office Mrs Miller had twice 
seconded 

Her active retirement was 
slowed down about two years 
ago when she went to live in 
a convalescent home in Cal¬ 
ifornia (where she now whirs 
around in a wheelchair), but 
much time is still spent with 
her family Daughter Izetta, 
now Mrs John Watkins of 
Providence, R l., (her first 
husband was the late Rex 
Smith, former Newsweek ed¬ 
itor and executive of Ameri¬ 
can Airlines), granddaughter 
Izetta HI, now Mrs Richard 
Nesbitt of Portland and great- 
grandson Pan Alexander Nes¬ 
bitt. 

And one final note — West 
Virginia has not forgotten its 
•‘jewel” yet. Mr. Halbritter 
circulated a birthday card 
among Kingwood residents who 
remember the tall, slim blonde 
who rode horseback across her 

estate in company with her 
little daughter. 
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Here’s a rare picture, a slice of life put into life’s deep¬ 
freeze by the camera. The place is Huttonsville, the time 
is 1908, and the picture is shared by Henry G. Hutton of 
the ville named for his family. Why are the people here? 
No reason at all. It was simply a Saturday afternoon. The 
farmers and the woodhicks, resting from a week’s work, 
gathered in the town as they had always done, and some¬ 
body, perhaps one of those itinerant photographers, came 
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In last week s issue we 
promised to tell you a little 
more about Snowshoe’s 
cross-country ski touring 
director Gary Horvath, so 
here goes. 

Gary is a native of Hungary 
who has always been interest¬ 
ed in athletics. He learned to 
swim when he was five and 
when he was six he was cross¬ 
country skiing. His native 
country was big on sports 
after World War II and when 
Gary was in high school he 
was active in skiing, both 
cross-country and the down¬ 
hill kind. In 1955 he won 


other ski categories as well. 
In 1956 he took third place 
in the National Biathlon 
(skiing and shooting) champi¬ 
onship competition. 

Gary graduated in 1956, 
which, you may remember, 
was a big year in Hungary, 
the year a Revolution broke 
out and a brief period of 
freedom ensued. But when the 
Russian Army came into sup¬ 
press the rebellion, Gary 
escaped across the Austrian 
border, as did many thousands 
of his countrymen. 

Eventually he immigrated 
to the United States and came 
to West Virginia, where he 
had a full scholarship at Da¬ 
vis and Elkins College. There 


aima mater. 

After graduating from Da¬ 
vis and Elkins, Gary went 
into the Army and served 
with an Intelligence group in 
Europe. While in France he 
represented the Army in in¬ 
ternational competition in 
tennis and table tennis. Fol¬ 
lowing his discharge he stayed 
in Europe to study languages, 
of which he is fluent in three 
besides his native Hungarian. 

In 1967 he returned to the 
U. S. and went to work as a 
methods analyst for U. S. 
Steel, but two years later 
went back to Davis and Elkins 
as Assistant Director of Ad¬ 
missions. Now he is Snow- 
shoe’s cross-country ski 
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Snowshoe cross- country 






Box 127 
Ridgetop, Tenn. 
read with great interest 
story in “Hillbilly" con- 
rning ' Dave (Stringbean) 
eman. String was a neigh- 
of mine. I would like to 
ve you a little more back- 
ound, some that Billy Edd 
leeler did not give, and also 
ree-ome of the later develop - 
tents. 

This w as actually the second 
hocking occurrence in 
- idgetop within two months, 
hout six weeks prior to the 
lurders. the Ridgetop Church 
f Christ was robbed while 
v ‘ lurch services were going on. 
_be robbers stopped the serv¬ 
es and forced the pastor and 



He lived in the same com¬ 
munity but was an incon¬ 
spicuous member of the com¬ 
munity. He was not one that 
needed the public attention that 
most of the Grand Old Opry 
stars get. If anything, he 
shunned it. He and Grandpa 
Jones put on a benefit show 
each year for various chari¬ 
ties in Springfield, Tenn., and 
the last one was just about a 
month before his death. 

About a year ago, Grandpa 
Jones had to undergo open 
heart surgery. He remarked 
to String that he couldn’t miss 
too many performances or he 
might have to miss a payment 
or two on his new house. String 
told him not to worry. If he 
got to the point that he could 
not work, he would buy the 
house. When Grandpa got back 
to work, he could pay him 
back with no interest. 

String had very little con¬ 
tact with those people who 
were not in the music busi¬ 
ness. It has been said that he 
felt somewhat inferior be¬ 
cause of his lack of education. 
Although I had seen him at 
the local service stations and 
stores, the only time I ever 
met him was at a tractor 
dealership In Springfield I 
found him to be rather re- 
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; to pass the collection 
and collected all the 
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m the fact that one oi me 
l questioned and released 
> connection with this was 
icn a prime suspect in the 
Siurder of String and Estelle. 
°**fThe men picked up and held 
e ^L questioning were broth- 
"'fs-in*law of the booking agent 
*'e g. string. They were held for 
^iveral hours and after the 
hot {strict Attorney had reviewed 
a? ie evidence against them they 
Die ere released. The morning 
be fter the murders the Nash- 
tv lie Banner city editor re- 
ss jived a telephone call from a 
j an who purported to have 
jen present at the time of 
~ fe murders. He said they 
ere “an accident.” They 
fought String was out of town 
) a tour and were surprised 
hen he returned home. 

The Nashville Metro Police 
epartment recently sent a 
tam of detectives to several 


Jrthern cities in search of 
vidence. It was reported in 
loca l news media that they 
searching for approxi¬ 
mately $20,000. This would 
alp explain why the robbers 

jV. ,d leave $5,700 on the 
ftdtes There is an amount 
evidence now being studied 
the FBI In Washington and 
P arrest Is expected soon. 
il *? id String was a neigh- 

and lhttt may be 
/etching the point a little 


say, “It’s just over the ridge 
and down the hollow a ways. 
You can’t miss it.” He lived 
in a three-room cabin that 
most people would not even 
give a second glance. But he 
enjoyed living the simple life. 
Most people in the community 
knew where String lived and we 
would drive our out-of-town 
guests by just to show them 
where the most contented man 
in the world lived. Some peo¬ 
ple say that they can now see 
why he was so contented. His 
estate is expected to total 
more than $1,000,000 with roy¬ 
alties continuing to come in 
from his records and his ap¬ 
pearance on Hee Haw. 

The world lost something 
precious when it lost String. 
He was the last of those people 
who were completely satifised 
to have a warm house, plenty 
of food in the garden and be¬ 
ing thankful for what they had. 

Charlie Glass 
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6020 Columbia Pike 
Falls Church. Virginia 
Dear President Nixon. 

I am one of that vast ma¬ 
jority of American voters w ho 
overwhelmingly re-elected 
you in 1972. I believed in you 
and your policies then, and still 


Constructed On Cherry River 



AGREEMENT 

E M O R ANDUM 
OF AGREE¬ 
MENT made 
this 1st day of 
August, 1900 
between the 
Cherry River 
Boom and Lum¬ 
ber Company, 
a corporation 
of the State 
of West Vir¬ 
ginia (Herein - 
after called the 
Lumber Com - 
pany), party of the first part, 
and Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 



maintain and operate the same 
thereafter so long as the Lum¬ 
ber Company shall maintain 
and operate a sawmill of the 
capacity above mentioned at 
the Forks of the Cherry Riv¬ 
er. 

SECOND: Said Railroad 

Company agrees that it will, 
after the 1st day of Febru¬ 
ary aforesaid, transport to 
market the products of the 
forest from the lands of the 
Lumber Company as the same 
shall be tendered by the Lum¬ 
ber Company at not to exceed 
the following rates, viz: The 
rates in effect from Camden- 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF. 
Each of the parties above 
named, by due authority of its 
Board of Directors, has caused 
these presents to be executed 
under its corporate name and 
its corporate seal hereto af¬ 
fixed, attested by its Secre¬ 
tary in duplicate the dav and 
year first above written 

THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
by 

JOHN K COWEN, 
(SEAL) President 

Attest: 


road, a corporation of the 
State of Maryland (hereinaf¬ 
ter called the Railroad Com¬ 
pany). party of the second 
part. 

WHEREAS, The Lumber 
Company is the owner of cer¬ 
tain timber and lands lying 
chiefly on the waters of the 
North and South Forks of the 
Cherry River in Nicholas, 
Greenbrier, Webster and 
Pocahontas Counties, West 
Virginia and 

WHEREAS, The Railroad 
Company has constructed its 
railroad to a point on Gauley 
River at the mouth of Cher¬ 
ry River, in said Pocahontas 
County; and 

WHEREAS, The Railroad 
Company is desirous of hav¬ 
ing the land in said Counties 
'/f* ned up and manufacturing 
establishments built thereon, 
and is desirous of securing 
fright for its railroad there¬ 
from 


NOW, THEREFORE, Th 
•**id parties above named, i 
» on*I rU -ration of the premise 
and of the mutual covenant 
agree menis herelitafte 

f'ostaifttod by each to be kep 
Performed, and of the sun 
!' <*1 00). by . an 
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on-Gauley with the further un¬ 
derstanding that the rate on 
hemlock, spruce, chestnut, 
maple, birch, basswood, elm 
and beech, to Philadelphia, 
for Baltimore and Ohio de¬ 
livery, shall not exceed two 
dollars and sixty cents ($2.60) 
per ton of two thousand pounds. 

THE RATE OF POPLAR, 
ASH, cherry, walnut, butter¬ 
nut and oak, to Philadelphia 
for Baltimore and Ohio de¬ 
livery, shall not exceed three 
dollars and twenty cents 
($3.20) per ton of two thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

IT IS UNDERSTOOD AND 
AGREED that the rates named 
above are the maximum rates 
to be charged by the Railroad 
Company to the Lumber Com¬ 
pany and that at no time shall 
the rates charged by the Rail¬ 
road Company to the Lumber 
Company for transporting the 
products of the forests above 
be greater than the rates 
charged by the Railroad Com¬ 
pany for transporting the same 
or similar freight from that 
locality for parties other than 
the Lumber Company. 

IHIRD. The Railroad Com¬ 
pany agrees that it will, on 
neinund. lend to the Lumber 
Company free of charge all 
<>l the rails which may he 
required from time to time 
<»n the railroads to be con 
m t ucted within the territory 


C W WOOLFORD, 
Secretary. 

THE CHERRY RIVER BOOM 

AND LUMBER COMPANY 
by 

J W OAKFORD, 
(SEAL) Pres’t. 

Attest: 

C. P DAVIDSON, 

Secretary. 

THIS AGREEMENT, made 
this 23d day of May. 1904 
between The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, here¬ 
inafter called the ‘'Railroad 
Company,” the first party, 
and the Cherry River Boom 
and Lumber Company, here¬ 
inafter called the “Lumber 
Company,” the second party: 
witnesseth: 

That the first party dotn 
hereby agree to lease to the 
second party fifteen (15) miles 
of 60-lb. relaying rail to be 
used in constructing railroads 
on the land of the Lumber 
Company lying on the waters 
of the North and South Forks 
of the Cherry River in Nich¬ 
olas. Greenbrier. Webster and 
Pocahontas Counties, West 
Virginia Said rail shall be 
delivered to the Lumber Com¬ 
pany f. o. b cars at a point 
on the railroad of the Rail¬ 
road Company as near aspos 
slide to the land upon which 
said rat! is to be laid Said 
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pany). party of the first part, 
nod Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road, « corporation of the 
Start' of Maryland (hereinaf¬ 
ter called the Railroad Com 
pany). party of the second 
part. 

WHKREAS. The Lumber 
Company Is the owner of cer¬ 
tain timber and lands lying 
chiefly on the waters of the 
North and South Forks of the 
Cherry River in Nicholas. 
Greenbrier. Webster and 
Pocahontas Counties, West 
Virginia and 

WHKREAS. The Railroad 
Company has constructed its 
railroad to a point on Gauley 
River at the mouth of Cher¬ 
ry River, in said Pocahontas 
County: and 

WHKREAS. The Railroad 
Company is desirous of hav¬ 
ing the land in said Counties 
opened up and manufacturing 
establishments built thereon, 
and is desirous of securing 
freight for its railroad there¬ 
from 

NOW. THEREFORE, The 
said parties above named, in 
consideration of the premises 
and of the mutual covenants 
and agreements hereinafter 
contained by each to be kept 
and performed, and of the sum 
of one dollar ($1.00), by each 
to the other in hand paid, the 
receipt whereof is hereby 
acknowledged, do covenant and 
agree as follows: 

FIRST The Lumber Com- 
far.y agrees to construct and 
fully equip a first-class saw¬ 
mill for the manufacture of 
lumber at or near the junc¬ 
ture of the North and South 
f '.rks of the Cherry River in 
Nicholas County. West Vir- 
g.nia said mill to have all 
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the following rates, viz: The 
rotes in effect from Camden- 
on-Gauley with the further un¬ 
derstanding that the rate on 
hemlock, spruce, chestnut, 
maple, birch, basswood, elm 
and beech, to Philadelphia, 
for Baltimore and Ohio de¬ 
livery, shall not exceed two 
dollars and sixty cents ($2.60) 
per ton of two thousand pounds. 

THE RATE OF POPLAR, 
ASH. cherry, walnut, butter¬ 
nut and oak, to Philadelphia 
for Baltimore and Ohio de¬ 
livery, shall not exceed three 
dollars and twenty cents 
($3.20) per ton of two thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

IT IS UNDERSTOOD AND 
AGREED that the rates named 
above are the maximum rates 
to be charged by the Railroad 
Company to the Lumber Com¬ 
pany and that at no time shall 
the rates charged by the Rail¬ 
road Company to the Lumber 
Company for transporting the 
products of the forests above 
be greater than the rates 
charged by the Railroad Com¬ 
pany for transporting the same 
or similar freight from that 
locality for parties other than 
the Lumber Company. 

THIRD: The Railroad Com¬ 
pany agrees that it will, on 
demand, lend to the Lumber 
Company free of charge all 
of the rails which may be 
required from time to time 
on the railroads to be con¬ 
structed within the territory 
outlined in foregoing preamble 
for bringing logs and other 
products of the forest to the 
sawmill or other manufac¬ 
tories of the Lumber Com¬ 
pany. or the assigns of the 
Lumber Company, situated on 
railroad of said Railroad Com¬ 
pany. and when all such logs 
and products, or products 
thereof, are to be shipped 
over the railroad of the Rail¬ 
road Company, and the Lum¬ 
ber Company agrees to re¬ 
turn all of the rails so loaned. 
u * expense of the Lumber Com- 
pany. whenever the said rails 
•dialI cease to he used for the 
purposes and In the manner 
ttfoi eaaid 
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(SEAL) «-*waem 

Attest: 

C W WOOI .FORD. 

Secretary. 

THR CHERRY RIVER ROOM 

AND LUMBER COMPANY 
by 

•J W OAKFORD. 
(SEAL) Pres't 

Attest: 

C. P DAVIDSON, 

Secretary. 

THIS AGREEMENT, made 
this 23d day of May 1904 
between The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company here¬ 
inafter called the “Railroad 
Company, ’ the first party, 
and the Cherry River Boom 
and Lumber Company, here¬ 
inafter called the “Lumber 
Company, the second party 
witnesseth. 

That the first party dotn 
hereby agree to lease to the 
second party fifteen (15) miles 
of 60-lb. relaying rail to be 
used in constructing railroads 
on the land of the Lumber 
Company lying on the waters 
of the North and South Forks 
of the Cherry River in Nich¬ 
olas, Greenbrier. Webster and 
Pocahontas Counties, West 
Virginia. Said rail shall be 
delivered to the Lumber Com¬ 
pany f. o. b. cars at a point 
on the railroad of the Rail¬ 
road Company as near as pos¬ 
sible to the land upon which 
said rail is to be laid. Said 
deliveries shall commence in 
May 1904, and shall be made 
at the rate of three (3) miles 
of track each month until the 
whole fifteen (15) miles of 
track is delivered. 

The Lumber Company 
agrees to pay as yearly rental 
for said rail a sum equal 
to six per cent, upon the 
value of said rail at the time 
of delivery as fixed by the 
Purchasing Agent of the Rail - 
road Company. Said payments 
shall be made semi-annuallv 
on January 1st and July 1st 
of each year Said rail shall 
continue to be the property 
of (he Railroad Company, am. 
when the Lumber Company 
ceases to use said rail, it 
shall take up said rail and 
reload it upon the cars of the 
Railroad Company at its own 
« *pensr if the Lumber Com• 
panv falls for 60 da>s to pat 
the rental herein provided for. 
then the Railroad Company 
'•lullI have the right to take up 
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,*nrl of fhe mutual covenants 
n nd agreements hereinafter 

contained by each to hr kept 
and performed, and of the sum 
of one dollar ($1 00). by each 
10 the other in hand paid, the 
receipt whereof is hereby 
acknowledged. do covenant and 
agree as follows 

FIRST The Lumber Com- 
pam agrees to construct and 
fully equip a first class saw¬ 
mill for the manufacture of 
lumber at or near the junc¬ 
ture of the North and South 
Forks of the Cherry River in 
Nicholas County. West Vir¬ 
ginia. said mill to have all 
the necessary saws and ma¬ 
chinery for the proper and 
expeditious manufacture of 
lumber and to have a ca¬ 
pacity of at least fifty million 
feet, board measure, per 
year: said mill to be fully 
completed and ready for man¬ 
ufacturing lumber on or be¬ 
fore the thirdmonthafter com¬ 
pletion of railroad. 

And the Railroad Company 
covenants and agrees with the 
Lumber Company as follows: 

FIRST To construct a 
standard gauge railroad from 
its main line on Gauley Riv¬ 
er up the Cherry River to the 
mill to be constructed by the 
Lumber Company at the Forks 
of the Cherry River, and to 
have the said proposed rail¬ 
road completed and ready to 
carry merchandise, lumber 
and limber for said Lumber 
Company on or before the 
first day of February, and to 
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locality for parties other than 
the Lumber Company. 

THIRD: The Roll road Com¬ 
pany agrees that It will, on 
demand, lend to the Lumber 
Company free of charge all 
of the rails which may be 
required from time to time 
on the railroads to be con¬ 
structed within the territory 
outlined in foregoing preamble 
for bringing logs and other 
products of the forest to the 
sawmill or other manufac¬ 
tories of the Lumber Com¬ 
pany. or the assigns of the 
Lumber Company, situated on 
railroad of said Railroad Com¬ 
pany, and when all such logs 
and products, or products 
thereof, are to be shipped 
over the railroad of the Rail¬ 
road Company, and the Lum¬ 
ber Company agrees to re¬ 
turn all of the rails so loaned, 
at expense of the Lumber Com 
pany, whenever the said rails 
shall cease to be used for the 
purposes and in the manner 
aforesaid. 

FOURTH: That the Lumber 
Company shall have the right 
to run its log and bark trains, 
without charge, over the rail¬ 
road of the Railroad Company 
on Cherry River for the pur¬ 
pose of hauling logs, bark and 
other products of the forest 
which the Lumber Company 
may now or hereafter own in 
the water-shed of the Cherry 
River, subject to the rules 
and regulations which the 
Railroad Company may pre¬ 
scribe for the running of 
trains over said railroad. 

IT IS AGREED that each and 
every of the conditions and 
covenants herein contained 
shall be binding upon and inure 
to the benefit of the successors 
and assigns of the parties 
hereto respectively. 


olas, Greenbrier. Webster and 
Pocahontas Counties, West 
Virginia. Said rail shall be 
delivered to the Lumber Com 
pany f. o.b. cars at a point 
on the railroad of the Rail- 
road Company as near as pos¬ 
sible to the land upon which 
said rail is to be laid. Said 

shail co ™mence in 
May 1904, and shall be made 
at the rate of three (3) miles 
of track each month until the 
whole fifteen (15) miles of 
track is delivered. 

The Lumber Companv 
agrees to pay as yearly rental 
for said rail a sum equal 
to six per cent, upon the 
value of said rail at the time 
of delivery as fixed by the 
Purchasing Agent of theRail- 
road Company. Said payments 
shall be made semi-annually 
on January 1st and July 1st 
of each year. Said rail shall 
continue to be the property 
of the Railroad Company, and 
when the Lumber Company 
ceases to use said rail, it 
shall take up said rail and 
reload it upon the cars of the 
Railroad Company at its own 
expense. If the Lumber Com¬ 
pany fails for 60 days to pay 
the rental herein provided for . 
then the Railroad Company 
shall have the right to take up 
said rail at the cost of the 
Lumber Company. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
by 

G. L POTTER 
Third Vice-President. 

THE CHERRY RIVER BOOM 
AND LUMBER COMPANY 
by 

J W. OAKFORD. 
President 


Corbin Factory Outlet Store 

Discounts of 40% to 80% men’s clothing, ladies’ 
slack*, fabric open seven da>s a week — 

’25th Street and Guy an Avenue, 

Huntington. W**»l Virginia 25715 Phone 304-523 4212 I 
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Casey Jones Was Maybe A Reckless Man 
But Even So His Widow Got Forty Grand 



ARY E. 
Jones, widow 
of Casey 
Jones, who 
was killed in 
a wreck on 
the K. F. and 
M. Railroad, 
about two 
miles east of 
Reno, last 
winter, was 
awarded $40,- 
000 damages 
against t h e 
railroad company by a jury 
in the Circuit Court yester¬ 
day Artemus Quibble, attor¬ 
ney for the road, said the 
verdict would be appealed. 

Mr Jones, or Casey, as 
he was familiarly known here, 
was one of the most popular 
engineers on this division. 
For 16 years previous to his 
death he had held the throttle 
on No 6. and was widely known 
in every tow r n from here to 
the Coast. His many friends 
here will recall the affecting 
scene when he kissed his wife 
good-by at the station door 
when he left on the fatal run. 
No 6 left here at 4:30 o'clock 
that morning with the Western 
mail eight hours late. The 
c aller had called Casey a few 
minutes before, and with his 
usual promptness he had re- 
% ponded His wife accompa¬ 
nied him to the station, as 
*** her wont and waved him 
z ?*r*-w«l! as he mounted to 
cabin of hiK engine with 
? ’ order* grasped firmly in 
’ :: txtkntf she never saw him 
• Hi* train met No 4 
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missions they made were 
brought out on cross-exami¬ 
nation by Mr. Quibble. Mrs 
Jones’s case was conducted 
with great brilliance by her 
townsman. Hon. J. C. Calhoun 
O’Grady. 

Mr. Quibble drew from Mr. 
O’Toole on cross-examina¬ 
tion that Casey had told him 
it was his intention to make 
up the lost time, even if he 
had to “run her till she left 
the rail.” 

“What was the condition of 
the water in the boiler?” Mr. 
Quibble asked. 

“It was low,” the witness 
admitted. 

“Can you state of your own 
knowledge,” Mr. Quibblepur- 
sued, “whether Mr. Jones’s 
watch was correct the morn¬ 
ing of the accident?” 

Mr. O’Grady objected to 
the question, but was over¬ 
ruled, and the witness ad¬ 
mitted that Casey had told 
him his timepiece was slow. 
Quibble brought out further 
that Mr. Jones had ascer¬ 
tained the fact that the watch 
was wrong at the same time 
the discovery was made that 
the water in the boiler stood 
at the danger point on the 
gauge. A sensation was cre¬ 
ated a few moments later when 
Quibble, by adroit question¬ 
ing. forced the witness to ad¬ 
mit that Casey had expressed 
the belief that both of them 
would be dead on reaching 
San Francisco. 

“Was it your understand¬ 
ing of that remark,” Quibble 
asked, “that Mr. Jones in¬ 
tended to run to Reno Hill 
at art excessive rate of speed 

n rate that should bo dan 
geroua and probably invite 
oleaster?” *• 
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“Was there anything said 
about reversing the engine or 
taking any precaution to avert 
or lessen the impending im¬ 
pact?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You can state, then, to the 
best of your knowledge and 
belief, that at the time Mr. 
Jones advised you to jump he 
considered the collision not 
only unavoidable but immi - 
nent?” 

“I reckon he did. He said 
the two locomotives were go¬ 
ing to bump.” 

“After the collision did you 
return to the wrecked engine 
and find Mr. Jones?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Was he still alive?” 

“He was pretty far gone but 
he was still breathing.” 

“What, if anything, did he 
say to you?” 

“He said he wished he could 
live long enough to obtain em¬ 
ployment on two other roads. 
He said —” 

“Now, Your Honor, we ob¬ 
ject to this alleged conversa¬ 
tion between the witness and 
the deceased,” protested Mr. 
O’Grady. “All this is nothing 
but hearsay evidence.” 

“If the Court please,” said 
Mr. Quibble, “we desire to 
show that Mr. Jones was of 
a reckless and adventurous 
disposition. We already have 
laid the foundation of the proof 
by establishing that he was 
running at a high rate of 
speed, with the water low in 
the boiler and a watch that 
could not be depended on I 
submit now that it is compe¬ 
tent to show by his last words 
that even while gasping in 
death his foolhardy spirit still 
entertained a project more 
daring than he ever before 
had given proof of I ask. 
Your Honor, that the witness 
In* directed to tell the jury the 
two roads the dying man ex- 
pressed a desire to ride on 

'The witness will answer 
the Court ruled 
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Mr .Jones, or Casey, as 
h«> was familiarly known here. 
, ul , one of the most popular 
engineers on this division 
For lb years previous to his 
death he had held the throttle 
on No 6. ami was widely known 
in every town from here to 
the Coast His many friends 
here will recall the affecting 
scene when hi' kissed his wife 
good bv at the station door 
when he left on the fatal run. 
No 6 left here at 4:30 o’clock 
that morning with the Western 
mall eight hours late. The 
caller had called Casey a few 
minutes before, and with his 
usual promptness he had re¬ 
sponded His wife accompa¬ 
nied him to the station, as 
was her wont, and waved him 
a farewell as he mounted to 
the cabin of his engine with 
his orders grasped firmly in 
his hand. She never saw him 
again His train met No. 4 
head-on just east of Reno 
Hill, and Casey lived only 
long enough to express a dy¬ 
ing wish to his fireman. 

The case, which closed yes¬ 
terday by the verdict in Mrs. 
Jones favor, had been bitter- 
1> contested by the railroad 
company, which sought to 
prove that the accident which 
resulted in Casey's death was 
due entirely to his own negli¬ 
gence and recklessness. The 
two witnesses upon whose 
testimony the company chiefly 
relied were Michael C. 
O Toole, who fired for Casey 
on his last run, and “Wash” 
Fiannagan a switchman. 
Roth were reluctant witness¬ 
es and the only damaging ad- 


know lodge. Mr. Quibble pur 
sued, “whether Mr. Jones’s 
watch was correct the morn¬ 
ing of the accident?’’ 

Mr. O’Grady objected to 
the question, but was over 
ruled, and the witness ad¬ 
mitted that Casey had told 
him his timepiece was slow. 
Quibble brought out further 
that Mr. Jones had ascer¬ 
tained the fact that the watch 
was wrong at the same time 
the discovery was made that 
the water in the boiler stood 
at the danger point on the 
gauge. A sensation was cre¬ 
ated a few moments later when 
Quibble, by adroit question¬ 
ing, forced the witness to ad¬ 
mit that Casey had expressed 
the belief that both of them 
would be dead on reaching 
San Francisco. 

“Was it your understand¬ 
ing of that remark,” Quibble 
asked, “that Mr. Jones in¬ 
tended to run to Reno Hill 
at an excessive rate of speed 
— a rate that should be dan¬ 
gerous and probably invite 
disaster?” 

Mr. O’Grady objected to 
this on the ground that the 
question was leading and 
tended to establish a conclu¬ 
sion of the witness unsupport¬ 
ed by the testimony elicted. 
The Court sustained the ob¬ 
jection. 

“Tell the jury if Mr. Jones 
gave you any instructions be¬ 
fore the collision occurred,” 
Mr. Quibble resumed. 

“Yes, he told me I’d better 
jump,” the witness answered. 


was he still alive?” 

“He was pretty far gone but 
he was still breathing." 

“What, if anything, did he 
say to you?” 

“He said he wished he could 
live long enough to obtain em¬ 
ployment on two other roads 
He said —” 

“Now, Your Honor, we ob 
ject to this alleged conversa 
tion between the witness and 
the deceased.” protested Mr 
O’Grady. “All this is nothing 
but hearsay evidence.” 

“If the Court please.” said 
Mr. Quibble, “we desire to 
show that Mr. Jones was of 
a reckless and adventurous 
disposition. We already have 
laid the foundation of the proof 
by establishing that he was 
running at a high rate of 
speed, with the water low in 
the boiler and a watch that 
could not be depended on. I 
submit now that it is compe¬ 
tent to show by his last words 
that even while gasping in 
death his foolhardy spirit still 
entertained a project more 
daring than he ever before 
had given proof of. I ask, 
Your Honor, that the witness 
be directed to tell the jury the 
two roads the dying man ex¬ 
pressed a desire to ride on ” 
“The witness will answer,” 
the Court ruled. 

“They were,” said Mr. 
O’Toole slowly and reluctant¬ 
ly, “the Atchison Topeka and 
Santa Fe and the Missouri 
Pacific, especially that part 
of the latter system running 
between Atchison and Lenora, 
Kan., known as the Central 
Branch.” 

“Take the witness,” said 
Mr. Quibble, triumphantly. 

More damaging admissions 
were drawn from Mr. Flan- 
nagan by the same adroit 
questioning. He had testified 
on direct examination to the 
peculiar moans that emanated 
from the engine as the train 
approached Reno Hill, and Mr. 
Quibble sought to show that 
they were characteristic of 
the engine when Casey was at 
the throttle, and indicated that 
he was pushing it at high 
speed 

Otti the sounds you have 
described indicate to you who 
wa> at the throttle’ Quib 
bit* asked the witness, sub 
th 







entertained a project more 
daring than he ever before 
had given proof of. I ask 
Your Honor, that the witness 
be directed to tell the jury the 
two roads the dying man ex¬ 
pressed a desire to ride on.” 

“The witness will answer.” 
the Court ruled 

* They were,” said Mr 
O'Toole slowly and reluctant¬ 
ly, “the Atchison Topeka and 
Santa Fe and the Missouri 
Pacific, especially that part 
of the latter system running 
between Atchison and Lenora, 
Kan., known as the Central 
Branch.” 

“Take the witness,” said 
Mr Quibble, triumphantly. 

More damaging admissions 
were drawn from Mr Flan 
nagan by the same adroit 
questioning. He had testified 
on direct examination to the 
peculiar moans that emanated 
from the engine as the train 
approached Reno Hill, and Mr 
Quibble sought to show that 
they were characteristic of 
the engine when Casey was at 
the throttle, and indicated that 
he was pushing it at high 
speed. 

“Did the sounds you have 
described indicate to you who 
was at the throttle?” Quib¬ 
ble asked the witness, sub¬ 
tly. 

“We object,” O’Grady 
shouted. “The sounds made 
by the engine are not binding 
on this witness. They have 
no probative force whatever 
and do not tend to prove any 
issue in this case We sub¬ 
mit, Your Honor, that the 
sounds, if any. made by the 
engine are themselves the 
best evidence. If the defense 
desires to prove anything by 
them, let the sounds be in 
troduced in evidence 

Mr O’Grady won his point 
the Court holding that the 
engine was not a competent 
witness 

Mrs Jones under the care 

(Continued On Page ll) 
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The cast*, which closed yes- 

terdny by the verdict In Mrs. 
Jones favor, had been bitter¬ 
ly contested by the railroad 
company, which sought to 
prove that the accident which 
resulted in Casey's death was 
due entirely to his own negli¬ 
gence and recklessness. The 
two witnesses upon whose 
testimony the company chiefly 
relied were Michael C. 
O’Toole, who fired for Casey 
on his last run. and “Wash” 
Flannagan, a switchman. 
Roth were reluctant witness- 
es. and the only damaging ad- 


gerous and probably invite 
disaster?” 

Mr. O’Grady objected to 
this on the ground that the 
question was leading and 
tended to establish a conclu¬ 
sion of the witness unsupport¬ 
ed by the testimony elicted 
The Court sustained the ob¬ 
jection. 

“Tell the jury if Mr. Jones 
gave you any instructions be¬ 
fore the collision occurred,” 
Mr Quibble resumed. 

“Yes, he told me I’d better 
jump,” the witness answered 
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a job firing on the B. and 0. 
The watch, she testified, 
which Casey had carried on 
his Iasi run was a wedding 
present from Harmony Lodge, 
B, l,. F., and never had been 
known to vary a minute in 24 
hours. She had boiled his 
breakfast eggs bv it. she said, 
for 20 years. 

“Did Mr. Jones express 
to you any presentiment the 
morning he left on his last 
run, of any impending ca¬ 
lamity?" Mr. O’Grady asked 
gently. 

The widow wept. 

"He told me," she said, 
sobbing, “that the rent was 

due." 

The judge rapped sternly 
for order and admonished the 
spectators that any demon - 
stratlon like that, if repeated, 
would result in the room be¬ 
ing cleared 

No, no, you misunderstand 
me said Mr O'Grady sooth¬ 
ingly “I moan did he express 
an> fear for his safety on his 
engmo that trip?" 

‘H** told me he expected 
H*-n Hill would get his goat 

'Ui. r nr later, sobbed the 
widow 

You may take the wit 
m-.s\ said Mr O Grady 

Now Mrs Jones." be¬ 
gan Mr Quibble “1 will get 
v Hi Jo Muir* to this joo ray 
* u . financial resources 
» *■ >1 <ti* pri’iem time 

Mr J«*n» , had a month > 


smoothly. 

The w r idow did as she was 
directed and gazed with some¬ 
thing of a start at what met 
her eyes. 

"Is that your picture you 
see there?" purred Mr. Quib¬ 
ble. 

"I — I — sure it is," fal¬ 
tered the witness faintly. 

“Will you state to this joo- 
ray," thundered Mr. Quib¬ 
ble. “that that picture is not 
the picture of the girl in the 
Harvey eating house at Reno. ” 

“I never saw the person.” 
retorted the widow, icily. 
“This is my picture — I 
used to wear my hair that 
way. “ 

“Taken when you were — 
er — younger?” inquired Mr. 
Quibble softly. 

“Now, if the Court please.” 
interposed Mr. O’Grady, ris¬ 
ing “I must object to this 
line of questioning proceeding 
further. The issue sought 
to be raised here is wholly 
immaterial. Will the learned 





ift* son connected in any way with 
iry the Salt Lake Line. Take your 

on time. Mrs. Jones.'' 

nd “Never!” declared the wid- 
ch ow firmly. "Not a red cent.” 
ce “Not a red cent. Very good. 
h- Now. Mrs. Jones, once more, 
in I will ask you to state to this 
ht joo-ray whether you did or 
a did not. upon the occasion 

is of your receipt of the in- 

e telligence of your husband's 
s death hush the outcries of 

■I your children by assuring 

e them that they had another 

t papa on the Salt Lake Line, 
t or words to that effect. Think 

; carefully. Mrs. Jones, and 

remember you are on your 
oath.” 

"I never told ’em no such 
thing. snapped the widow. 

And her foot began to tap 
ominously on the floor. 

"Very well. Mrs. Jones, 
very well Pray don't excite 
yourself. If you didn't, you 
didn t Just confine yourself 
ro stating the fact. The joo- 
r ay no doubt, will be able to 
- whether you did or 
uN-th**r you didn't. I will ask 
\'&i now Mrs. Jones, to ex¬ 
amine Exhibit A. which I hand 
VOu It is the watch which 
was found on your husband's 
( an you positively iden- 
it as the same watch 
a a* given you as a wed* 
<Lng present as you testi¬ 
fied 1*1 your direct examlna* 
i Jot?" 

. * l * ,K * wmr.,** said (he 
*" ,r5i coftftckfotjy, turning 


fact would have any materi¬ 
ality in this case?” 

“Oh. not at all. not at all.” 
assented Mr. Quibble, with 
a knowing smile at the jury. 
“Pray let it pass. If mv 
learned brother objects. I will 
not press it further. That is 
all I desire to ask the wit¬ 
ness. Your Honor.” 

Barney Quick, the conduc¬ 
tor of No. 6. was called and 
identified the train order 
under which he was running 
the day of the accident. The 
order was read to the jury 
by the direction of the Court, 
and was to the effect that No. 

6 should take siding at Bung- 
ville water tank and wait for 
No. 1 east bound. 

"Why did you not wait there 
according to orders?” Mr. 
Quibble demanded. 

“We object.” said Mr. 
O'Grady. “The train order 
has been introduced in evi¬ 
dence here and is the best 
evidence. This witness's in¬ 
terpretation of the order could 
only be secondary evidence 
and would be of no probative 
value whatever.” The ob¬ 
jection was sustained 

In his instructions to the 
jury the Court said if they 
found anything in the testi¬ 
mony that seemed con¬ 
clusive of contributory neg¬ 
ligence on the part of the 
railroad company, they should 
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lepiece over in her 

you tell the joo-ray 
Jones’s watch con- 
anything inside the 
' which you would be 
o identify it con- 

y?” 

d my picture in it,” 
Jones, again giving 
ars. 

d good as to open the 
I see if the picture 
” said Mr. Quibble 

dow did as she was 
ind gazed with some- 
a start at what met 

it your picture you 
purred Mr. Quib- 

— sure it is,” fal- 
witness faintly, 
ou state to this joo- 
indered Mr. Quib- 
that picture is not 
e of the girl in the 
ting house at Reno.” 
r saw the person,” 
the widow, icily, 
my picture — I 
Vf, ar my hair that 

when you were 
K'-r?‘ inquired Mr 
frly 

the Court please,'' 
Mr O'Grady, ris 
wsl object to ihU 


railroad company, they should 
bring in a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and if they didn't 
they shouldn t. The jury was 
out only three minutes and 
brought in a verdict for Mrs. 
Jones, fixing the damages at 
$40,000, although she had 
asked for only $20,000. They 
also recommended that the 
President of the road be 
hanged and the Directors sent 
to prison for 10 years. 

In a statement given out im¬ 
mediately after the trial, Mr. 
Quibble said: “We shall ap¬ 
peal this case. We can prove 
that one man on the jury for¬ 
merly was an engineer on the 
Salt Lake Line. One is a gro¬ 
cer to whom Casey Jones owed 

a large bill at the time of 
his death and to whom Mrs. 
Jones had made a promise of 
payment if she won the case. 
One other juror had a cow 
killed by the K. F. and M. 
and another sold his house 
and lot to a railroad for a 
roundhouse two days before 
a ten-million barrel oil well 
was struck where his back 
porch had stood. We have in¬ 
formation that three other 
jurors were Populist mem¬ 
bers of the Legislature at one 
time and introduced a bill 
providing that a Director of 
the railroad should ride on 
the cowcatcher of every 
t rain 
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grew up 
hearing Hog 
Bill stories, 
but I never ap¬ 
preciated the 
man. That is, 
until I read an 
article about 
Alaskan peri¬ 
meter men. 
“That’s what 
Hog Bill was,” 

I said to my¬ 
self. “He was a 
West Virginia 
perimeter 


[though there are 
would say that the 
leter Hog Bill was 
as the perimeter of 


Alderman was dis- 
ted to my dad, Den- 
Dad’s mother was 
an before she was 
guess that sort of 
a little more dis¬ 
ced to me. Maybe 
ie sort of ancestor 
brag about, but a 
more colorful man 
g on a family tree. 
was kind of short 
He had short hair 
trow a beard. Still 
rt '!y cleanshaven, 
summer, he wore 
of bib overall* 


uver one shoulder and his cun 
across the other. School kids 
>n the little White s Draft 

school would congregate in the 
yard to yell teasing remarks 
3t f? e H W K ird old bachelor as he 

walked by. When he got to the 
(Continued On Page 13) 


Segacity 

By Kingsley Smith 
Only God really cares 
About the burden one bears. 
Depend on any other friend 
Your back will break, 

Your neck will bend, 

And you will get it in the end, 
My friend. 



Uncle Ze 



EST VIRGIN- 
ia hunters 
may be dedi¬ 
cated sports¬ 
men. but they 
are also de¬ 
vout humor¬ 
ists. Many of 
them, too. 
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rarely Cieansimveii. 
n d summer, he wore 
a ir of bib overalls. 

carried a shotgun 
open across his 
with the shells in his 
or some reason, no 
^member why, he was 
r raid of the Hatfields 
McCoys. He never 
soul that he didn’t 
‘Are you a Hatfield 
oy?” It didn’t mat- 

knew you or not, he 

1 % 

• 

ty dad was a young 
Bill was a frequent 
:itor, so of course 
knew my dad well. 
)ad and a friend of 
Schoolcraft, were 
>vn the road in Hunt - 
'O and behold! they 
3ill coming up the 
*ds them. Boy-like 
evous they made a 
V they met in the 
Bill, according to 
i, looked the boys 
asked, “Are you 
elds or McCoys?” 
en looked at each 
grinned. “I'm a 
Ken said drawing 
era back *Tm a 
^»d added with a 

*ir of nriritf Lin« 
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ists. Many of 
them, too, 
are prone to 
be less than 
truthful, es¬ 
pecially those 
who fish the 
streams of the Mountain State. 
This excessive exaggeration 
could, in part, be responsible 
for some of the excellent hu¬ 


morous stories handed down 
from generation to genera¬ 
tion. 


The Mountain State has over 
the years enjoyed the re¬ 
corded stories of several 
well-known outdoorsmen, in¬ 
cluding Eli “Rimfire” Ham¬ 
rick, Riley Wilson, W. E. R. 
Byrne, Henry Davenport and 
Robert (Bob) Kelly. This, of 
course, doesn’t include the 
many state columnists who 
have recorded thousands of 
their stories. 

Peculiarly enough their 
stories are not about the 
‘‘big fish that got away” or 
about wild game. They most¬ 
ly have to do with people. 

A good example of this 
type of story is the one told 
by a fellow we knew’ as Uncle 
Zeb, which he told about his 
dog. It seems that Uncle Zeb 
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!ded air of pride. Hog 
>oked at them again. Ken 
ill and right good size to 
h it. Dad was short and 
Both boys were ac¬ 
ted to hard work and 
o show it. Hog Bill 
for a minute. Then he 
up at Ken and said, 
e a pretty good size 
it I believe I can wup 
'll bet those two boys 
le fast explaining. 

Bill must have earned 
ne. He never took a 
e stopped in at Grand- 
ier’s farm for lunch 
nes. She never invited 
o the house, but took 
Jtside to him instead. 

I to sit under a couple 
i of Gilead trees to 
w it just so happened 
tndma had several bee 
nd the bees just loved 
et blossoms of those 
log Bill needn’t worry, 
ees would swarm all 
him, but not one of 
ould ever go close 
5 him to sting 
dJ walked everywhere. 

1 the end of Little 

y Mountain near White 

brings and worked at 
r • while, at Cass 
*****<1 to go back 
* ne walked the fifty 

run ■ 


thoroughly enjoyed the great 

,°na » 0rS ; and specially hunt¬ 
ing. His favorite hunting com¬ 
panion was a mongrel hound 
by the name of "Prince,” who 
loved to forage for his own 
favorite food — rabbit. 

In time, Prince came to the 
point where he would eat noth¬ 
ing that he didn’t kill himself 
but he grew plump and strong 
by his own palaver of the ways 
of wildlife and his ability to 
stalk his prey. 

Somehow the hound lost his 
right front paw in a trap. The 
stump healed all right, but 
Prince no longer was able to 
hunt his own food and the food 
provided by Uncle Zeb didn’t 
seem to please or satisfy him. 
One day Uncle Zeb decided to 
make a little wooden leg that 
he fastened with leather 
straps to Prince’s stump. At 
first he tried to shake it off, 
without success, and then be¬ 
gan gingerly to learn to use it. 

As Prince learned to use the 
wooden paw, he again began to 
venture into the fields and 
hills for his own food, and soon 
was gaining weight a>nd pep. 

Uncle Zeb decided to fol¬ 
low the hound one day and see 
how he managed to catch his 
alert prey. He watched as 
Prince secreted himself in a 
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oe less than 
truthful, es- 
pecially those 
^ who fish the 

streams of the Mountain State. 
This excessive exaggeration 
could, in part, be responsible 
for some of the excellent hu¬ 
morous stories handed down 
from generation to genera¬ 
tion. 


The Mountain State has over 
the years enjoyed the re¬ 
corded stories of several 
well-known outdoorsmen, in¬ 
cluding Eli “Rimfire” Ham¬ 
rick, Riley Wilson. W. E. R. 
Byrne, Henry Davenport and 
Robert (Bob) Kelly. This, of 
course, doesn’t include the 
many state columnists who 
have recorded thousands of 
their stories. 

Peculiarly enough their 
stories are not about the 
‘big fish that got away” or 
about wild game. They most¬ 
ly have to do with people. 

A good example of this 
type of story is the one told 
by a fellow we knew as Uncle 
Zeb, which he told about his 
dog. It seems that Uncle Zeb 
thoroughly enjoyed the great 
outdoors, and especially hunt¬ 
ing. His favorite hunting com¬ 
panion was a mongrel hound 
bv the name of “Prince.” who 
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some duck hunting One 
brought a jug of coffee, 
the other had brought alo 
jug of shine, in case 
should be bitten by a sn 

Each drank heartily o! 
own brew, and after s 
hours of sitting in the co 
lone duck appeared or 
horizon. From long re 
the liquor drinker brc 
down the bird. 

Mighty good shoe 
Bill.' complimented 
coffee drinker. 

“Thash nothing,” ga 
his pal, “with a flock 
big I should have brought 
eight or ten.” 

And there’s the happy 
er type who doesn’t hunt 
ously, but likes to be ou 
doors, such as the two I 
ers who had just reti 
home from a bear hu 
trip. 

“Did you have any 
hunting bear?” afrienda; 

“Wonderful luck,” re 
one hunter, “didn’t s 
single bear.” 

Another story of hu 
concerns an amateur spe 
man who had spent the 
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\e never took a 
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lilead trees to 
ist so happened 
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1 needn’t worry, 
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type oi story is the one told 
by a fellow we knew as 

Zeb. which he told about his 
dog It seems that Uncle Zeb 
thoroughly enjoyed the great 
outdoors and especially hunt 
ing His favorite hunting com- 

b^rhT n WaS \ mon * rel hound 
by the name of “Prince/ who 

!° ved . l °, forage for his own 

favorite food — rabbit. 

In time. Prince came to the 
point where he would eat noth¬ 
ing that he didn’t kill himself 
but he grew plump and strong 
by his own palaver of the ways 
of wildlife and his ability to 
stalk his prey. 

Somehow the hound lost his 
right front paw in a trap The 
stump healed all right, but 
Prince no longer was able to 
hunt his own food and the food 
provided by Uncle Zeb didn’t 
seem to please or satisfy him. 
One day Uncle Zeb decided to 
make a little wooden leg that 
he fastened with leather 
straps to Prince’s stump. At 
first he tried to shake it off, 
without success, and then be¬ 
gan gingerly to learn to use it. 

As Prince learned to use the 
wooden paw, he again began to 
venture into the fields and 
hills for his own food, and soon 
was gaining weight apd pep. 

Uncle Zeb decided to fol¬ 
low the hound one day and see 
how he managed to catch his 
alert prey. He watched as 
Prince secreted himself in a 
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riedman, secretary-treas- 
^er. Other members of the 
<ecutive committee are Wm. 
[. Dickson, Otto Hollowell 
id Norman Blake, publicity 
irector. 

To open the meeting, Mar- 
nall Booker of White Sul- 
lur Springs showed color film 
f the Greenbrier Scenic Rail- 
Dad and the Cass Scenic Rail- 
Dad, which connect. President 
erguson reported a surpris- 
lgly successful first year of 
peration in 1973, despite 
lany handicaps. With the ad- 
ition of 13 new coaches and 
vice the capacity, he pre- 
icted even greater success 
lis year, although the public 
nterprise will proceed with 
aution. Fares and expenses 
ill be increased by more than 
O'* this year, he said. 

Operations Vice President 
all praised the work of non- 
aid volunteers last year, sin- 

lino mil P«rr\; PhorltAn for 





No alert West Virginia en¬ 
cyclopedia editor would put 
his 50-volume work to bed 
without something on the fa¬ 
mous concrete bridges which 
crossed streams and dotted 
the hills. In an effort to get 
the story of these structures, 
the editor has been in contact 


)llege of Engineering. E. L. Kemp, Chairman 
nt of Civil Engineering, has started the ball 
it from a recent letter will show: “Literally 
dges such as the one illustrated were con- 
t Virginia from the turn of the century till 
ssion. There is an urgent need to locate and 
ructures since they are a unique part of the 
linology in the Mountain State. Numerous 
lies including the Luten Bridge Com- 
ridge Company, and the Concrete Steel Re- 
ipany of Clarksburg were active in construct- 
res. There is an inventory of bridges in the 
‘r cards developed by the West Virginia De- 
iways. As a first step in a systematic study 
, this information should be collected and or- 
ng to bridge types and geographical loca- 
' this is a very large effort and would require 
iteur volunteers if it is to be carried out suc- 
ild be very happy to act in any way to obtain 
It would seem appropriate that we should 
nty historical societies to the urgent need for 
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* n K News-Register caption 
! r , ni September 25, 1952, 
ni Richard Nixon, GOP vice 
k< ‘ down and wept as he left 
iiauium last night.” 


writer wrote under 
issue: “The pho- 
oresidential candi- 
the speakers* plat- 
The picture credit 
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HEELING IS 
a good place 
to live in. but 
it isn’t a 
good place to 
visit, at least 
for national 
politicians it 
isn't. 

Everybody 
r emem bers 
that it was 
in Wheeling 
that the late 
seph McCarthy launched his 
d-Infiltration-in - Govern- 
nt spaceship and splashed 
vn into ignominious obliv- 

3ut few remember that it 
5 in Wheeling, twenty-two 
.rs ago at Wheeling Island 
dium. that Richard Nixon, 
n a U. S. Senator and a 
didate for Vice President, 
Je a speech in which he 
le as ‘clean as a hound’s 
h" in one of his many 
,es and then when it was 
r wept on his way off the 
form and into the hearts 
^e voting majority, 
efore reading that speech 
s entirety, first read what 
ws Register staff writ- 
had to say the next day 
i column called “Log of 
Roving Reporter”: 

Veteran valley newsmen 
-ring the Ike-Nixon meet- 
cailed It the most excit- 
iournalistic ctvent since 
era ah of the dirigible, 
Shenudoth/ 28 years 

at Ava Ohio 

• • • 

t/A* work* '* across the 
sir y and In the Ohio 
try all) be busy today 
ini Uica Stmrt a picture 
\ tm thf walla of party 
kMruri “ 

alt a mumi* tarfora you 
imo klenard Ntaoa a first 
a* and rmmtS thla 


personal appraisal of what 
happened in Wheeling by Unit¬ 
ed Press Staff Correspondent 
John L Steele: 

“WHEELING, W Va., Sept. 
25 (U P.) —The 61-year-old 
general, muffled against the 
damp cold in a heavy gray 
coat and plum-colored scarf. 


More Pictures On Page 9 


watched the young man like a 
father does his son. 

“And Dwight D. Eisenhow¬ 
er obviously liked what he 
saw in Richard M. Nixon. 

“Their w i de 1 y-hearlded 
meeting here last night ac¬ 
tually turned on a few min¬ 
utes of quiet talk between the 
Republican presidential can¬ 
didate and his 39-year-old 
running mate. There was no 
bargaining, just a few words 
— spoken man to man. 

“When it all was over, Ei¬ 
senhower said he had a man 
of ‘courage and honor’ for 
his political partner. To Nix¬ 
on it was ‘the greatest mo¬ 
ment of my life/ 

“That’s the way it happened 
in this smoky Ohio Valley 
city of steel, coal and glass. 
That’s the way they played 
out one of the really dra¬ 
matic moments in American 
political history. 

“The lieutenants and the 
aides today believed the 
Eisenhower-Nixon bid for 
victory had turned a corner. 
They regarded the angry 
charges swirling around Nix¬ 
on s $18,000 expense allow¬ 
ance us finished business, 
swept out for good 

The thousands who braved 
the chill and dampness 
seemed to know that they had 
wilnen**d a bit of history as 
It unfolded, (hough the words 



n 


between the two men were for 
themselves alone. 

‘ ‘The climax came at a lone - 
ly airport, set between deep 
gullies and eroded cliffs some 
12 miles out of Wheeling. Nix¬ 
on’s four-engine plane (some 
citizens said it was the big¬ 
gest that had ever landed 
here) set down at 9:56 p.m., 
coming in from the Far West. 

“Ten thousand persons 
strained for a look, but it was 
a quiet crowd and a feeling 
of tenseness ran through it. 

“Eisenhower, who had been 
sitting in his car with his 
wife, waited a moment, then 
stepped briskly up the ramp 
of the plane and aboard. 

“What went on when the 
two men met alone in the for¬ 
ward portion of the plane re¬ 
mained their secret. Both 
men, it was said, were on the 
verge of tears. But in the en¬ 
suing moment something 
snapped, something hap - 
pened, the crisis which for a 
day or two threatened to split 
the Republican ticket was 
over. 

“It was written all over the 
faces of the two men as they 
stepped from the plane. 

“Ike threw a comforting 
arm around the younger man’s 
shoulder and the deep lines 
of worry seemed to fade 
from both men’s faces. Nix¬ 
on squared his shoulders, and 
Eisenhower whispered some¬ 
thing in his ear. 

“The crowd knew it, too. 
The silence was ended What 
in more confined quarters 
would have been a roar rolled 
across the emptiness of the 
airport 

“The two stood there as 
photographers split the black 
night with their flashbulbs 
A few moments more of talk 

(Continued On Page 9) 
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“Ei 
Nixon 
‘very 
tack ’ 
“ *S< 


and, 
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^ons iachrymogentic speech, carried three° f 
^phasize the historical significance of the voun E lT'? 
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ter tney stepped to 
rm at 10:55 p.m. 
r spoke first. He 
lis position of.sup- 
1 Republican candi- 
office, regardless 
" they agreed with 
views or not. 
at wasn’t what the 
waited hours over 
o hear. They re- 
i politely, but with 
5 . It was cold and 
that press tables 
red with a film of 

ally finished his 
ddress. The crowd 
rward, expectant- 

>wer told them that 
been subject to a 
r and vicious at- 


* as I am con - 
» has not only vin- 
lself but I feel that 
U*d as a man of 
ri honor and so far 
concerned stands 


ever, 

war whoop went 
he throng That 
hey had been wait 
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below. 

The streets were crowded 
with people. There was tre¬ 
mendous enthusiasm. And my 
glimpse of him was in that 
characteristic gesture of his 
— you know where he had his 
hands up, and I could see that 
he was smiling. And I sensed 
then the magnetism, the 
warmth, the greatness, that 
not only makes him a wonder¬ 
ful candidate, but is going to 
make him a great President 
of the United States. 

And then, I want you to 
know that the other time when 
I think that I have had this 
feeling most deeply was today. 
Last night, I went before a 
great number of my fellow 
Americans and laid before 
them a case, a case which 
some of them I knew honest¬ 
ly misunderstood, a case 
which I felt it was my obliga¬ 
tion to present to them be¬ 
cause, it seems to me that 
candidates for the presidency 
and the vice-presidency of the 
United States, as General 
Eisenhower says, have got 
to be as clean as a hound’s 
tooth They have got to have 
integrity and honesty, and the 
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>repared address. The crowd 
lunched forward, expectant - 
y. 

•’Eisenhower told them that 
lixon had been subject to a 
iery unfair and vicious at- 
*ck.' 

’•’So far as I am con- 
erned, he has not only vin- 
icated himself but I feel that 
p has acted as a man of 
Durage and honor and so far 
5 I am concerned stands 
igher than ever.’ 

“A real war whoop went 
3 from the throng. That 
as what they had been wait- 
ig to hear.” 

Now' that you have read 
ie prelude, and now that you 
*e no doubt a bit confused, 
sten while the man who broke 
to tears twenty-two years 
efore his henchmen broke 
to a place called Watergate, 
akes it all perfectly clear, 
adies and gentlemen, the 
-esident (to be) of the Unit- 
I States: 

NIXON’S WHEELING 
SPEECH, SEPT. 24, 1952 
Text of Sen Richard M. 
lxon s remarks last night. 
1 want to say to this great 
i>di*-rw« tonight that 1 have 
iways proud to be an 

.mertcan citizen; but there 
f t !«o timc« in my life when 
think Uuit 1 have been proud 
r to be an American than 
i»> v*t net Unit- You know 
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I think that I have had this 
feeling most deeply was today. 
Last night, I went before a 
great number of my fellow 
Americans and laid before 
them a case, a case which 
some of them I knew honest¬ 
ly misunderstood, a case 
which I felt it was my obliga¬ 
tion to present to them be¬ 
cause, it seems to me that 
candidates for the presidency 
and the vice-presidency of the 
United States, as General 
Eisenhower says, have got 
to be as clean as a hound’s 
tooth. They have got to have 
integrity and honesty, and the 
people have got to know it. 

That is why I went before 
the people that I did and pre¬ 
sented my case to them in 
answer to charges which had 
been made and, let me say 
today that to pass through this 
country of ours, from all the 
way out in Los Angeles to 
Missoula, Mont. — which in¬ 
cidentally is a beautiful city 
in the West — I had a meet¬ 


ing there with literally thou¬ 
sands of people in the street. 

At Denver. our plane 
stopped to refuel. Then to 
:ap the climax we came here 
o Wheeling tonight. As we 
.vent through all these places 
ind saw the faces of the 
American people, and we 
leard them say both to I at 
ind me. "Keep it up; keep 
ighting. we believe injrcu. 
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President (to be) oi tne unit¬ 
ed States: 

NIXON’S WHEELING 
SPEECH, SEPT. 24, 1952 
Text of Sen. Richard M. 
Nixon’s remarks last night. 

I want to say to this great 
audience tonight that I have 
always been proud to be an 
American citizen; but there 
are two times in my life when 
I think that I have been proud¬ 
er to be an American than 
any other time. You know 
when the chills run up your 
back, and you realize down 
deep what a great and good 
country this is. Both of those 
times, the man who is going 
to be the President of the 
United States next January 

was there. , 

The first time he didn t 
know I was there, and let me 
tell you about that. You re¬ 
call V-E day, and you recall 
after V-E day that General 
Eisenhower came home. And 



Missoula. Mont. — wmcn in¬ 
cidentally is a beautiful city 
in the West — I had a meet¬ 
ing there with literally thou¬ 
sands of people in the street. 

At Denver. our plane 
stopped to refuel. Then to 
cap the climax we came here 
to Wheeling tonight. As we 
went through all these places 
and saw the faces of the 
American people, and we 
heard them say both to Pat 
and me. “Keep it up; keep 
fighting, we believe in you,' 
it made us realize that all 
you have got to do in this 
country of ours is just to tell 
the people the truth and not 
hide anything from them. 

And, for that reason, the 
faith and confidence that I 
have always had in the funda¬ 
mental intelligence of the 
American people was reaf¬ 
firmed by what I saw today. 

And now, I want to say a 
personal word about the mag¬ 
nificent way that our candi¬ 
date for the presidency has 
handled this very difficult sit¬ 
uation. A lesser man, believe 
me, a man who was more 
interested in politics than in 
the future of the country, a 
man who was more interested 
in getting elected than doing 
what he knew was right, would, 
at the outset, have said, “This 
is just a smear; I am not 
going to listen to any of these 
charges; and, as far as 1 am 
concerned, I am not even go- 
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to bo the President of the 
United States next January 
was there. 

The first time he didn’t 
know I was there, and let me 
tell you about that. You re¬ 
call V-E day, and you recall 
after V-E day that General 
Eisenhower came home. And 



ih. Governor of New Hamp- 
*oman who wa« to be known 
Mamie. 
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And. for that reason, the 
faith and confidence that I 
have always had in the funda¬ 
mental intelligence of the 
American people was reaf¬ 
firmed by what I saw today. 

And now, I want to say a 
personal word about the mag¬ 
nificent way that our candi¬ 
date for the presidency has 
handled this very difficult sit¬ 
uation. A lesser man, believe 
me, a man who was more 
interested in politics than in 
the future of the country, a 
man who was more interested 
in getting elected than doing 
what he knew was right, would, 
at the outset, have said, “This 
is just a smear; I am not 
going to listen to any of these 
charges; and, as far as I am 
concerned, I am not even go¬ 
ing to wait until the evidence 
is in before I make up my 
mind.” 

And let me say this: I am 
glad General Eisenhower 
didn’t do that, because there 
has been too much of that in 
the present administration. 
There is too much of this 
business of cover-up; too 
much of the business of clam¬ 
ming up whenever any charges 
are made against those in 
high places. The people don't 
want any more of it, and they 
are not going to have it un¬ 
der Eisenhower. And you 
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- ^rv m Sometimes you run Into a bunch 
m of misplaced Manhattan hippies 
Who claim they are the real West 
PrJ Virginia McCoy. Nope, not so 
Here’s the real stuff, the Mor- 
*ft) and Joe. They were natives of the 
iction of Clay County and owned prop- 
quantity of coal was found. At the start 
ompany was formed to mine the coal 

paid the Morris brothers for mineral 
.. I... fho moni'v. hut the 


to make the job eas 
darned if you can fir 
when you need one. 
the only city in th 
where a single play 
Christie’s “The Mou 
can run for 22 year 
Actors’ Equity memb 
for a minimum wagi 
equal to that of 1 
lowest paid miners - 
their strike. 

This London is an 
ible city in a country r 
for its “locals” — 
and taverqs that 
meeting places, trysi 
uge, and foremost 
hillbilly. superb 
throughout the land. 1 
of eggs may have ii 
200% in the past y 
one can still quaff 
tankard of rich dark 
a little under fifty 
most taverns. After 
years’ imbibing at N 
City watering holes, 
single Bud in a botth 
the better part of 
dollar out' of my r 
pocket, this is heave 
member happily m 
days — the Friday aft 
spent in Nick’s acr 
street from the 
Industries building f 
the 3.2 concoction that 
for beer It worked 
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rmed bodies, and from obstructing the 
tering inflammatory speeches calcu- 
injury to persons and property, 
jf of the said military authorities I 
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en up their arms and ammun, 
tK.n The guards in the employ 
of the coal companies however 
have not responded to the call 
to lay down their arms as vet 
_Af Eskdale General Elliott 
addressed a large crowd of 
miners explaining to them the 
terms of the governor's procla 
mation, and emphasizing the 
act that the command to 
disarm and observe the law in 
all things is addressed to 
miners as well as to the private 
guards, and to the guards no 
icss than the miners* 


Strike and Lockout 

At Eskdale the mines are 
operated by Messrs. Holley and 
Stephenson of this city Re 

_ y Jones held 

a meetmg near Eskdale and 

organized a union, a number of 
the miners joined the organiza¬ 
tion, and were locked out in 
consequence. The other miners 
then came out, and the 
situation there partakes of the 

” a ^ re both lockout and 
strike. 

p JP? e . re af e no guards at 

9ftn “ a e ’ but there are about 
200 on PaKi ~ 
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the savage Indians. 

In the Battle of Point 
Pleasant, considered by many 
as the most vicious Indian 
battle ever fought, Richard 
Trotter was killed, leaving 
behind his wife and child. 

Widowed at the age of 32, 
there seemed to seep into the 
soul of Anne Trotter a 
viciousness and desire of 
revenge, and she resolved to 
avenge his death. In carrying 
out her pledge she earned her 
place in the pages of history as 
one of the most daring of all 
pioneer women. 


The Revolution was at hand. 
To the backwoodsmen, it was a 
war for liberty and existence as 
well as a voice was needed in 
the wilderness to cry out for 
liberty and freedom. Anne 
Trotter became the “voice of 
the wilderness.” 

She left her seven-year-old 
son with a neighbor, Mrs. 
Moses Mann, and directed all 
her time and effort into helping 
with the cause. Clad in the 
costume of the frontier, she 
made her way about the 
wilderness to the recruiting 
stations where she urged 
enlistments with all the ear¬ 
nestness her zeal and heroism 
inspired. She appealed first for 
the defense of the frontier, and 
then for the freedom of her 
country. 


Her spirit of restlessness and 
pledge of vengeance kept her 
on the move. Even after the 


the garrison, and she served 
messenger between Fort L 
and Fort Randolph. 

At Fort Lee, she enter 
upon a career unsurpassed 
deeds of daring and adventu 
Her skill with the rifle, 1 
horsemanship and her care 
the sick won her the admiral 
of the garrison and a name t 
was cherished. She often 
the fort and went out into 
wilderness, dodging bands 
Indians, and, if it bec< 
necessary, fighting them 
then fleeing. If a mess 
needed sending to any of 
distant forts, Anne Ba 
became the messenger. 

In 1791 Anne Bailey rr 
her famous ride from Fort 
to Fort Savannah. One nighi 
garrison at Fort Lee 
preparing for defense agair 
band of Indians that 
surrounded the fort. To I 
terror they found that 
supply of gunpowder 
nearly exhausted. Surre 
and death at the hands of 
savages seemed inevitable, 
only place powder was avail 
was at Fort Savannah. Bet\ 
Fort Lee and Fort Savanna! 
100 miles of the most ruj 
wilderness in the Trans- 
gheny. Disregarding her 
safety, Anne volunteered tc 
her life and go on this per 
journey. 

Anne mounted the fle 
horse, sneaked away from 
fort and disappeared into 
forest. She roae all day 

ninrhf until cKi* 
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in Bailey died, 
ollowing the death of her 
ond husband, Anne Bailey 
w no home. She wandered 
»ut the valley and made her 
ne with friends where she 
s always welcome. She 
tinued to ride the wild 
untain paths alone and care 
herself as any frontiersman 
ild. 

ls an act of kindness and 
ndship, Anne Bailey be- 
ie a shopping messenger for 
residents of the widely 
ttered settlements of the 
ierness valley, 
n 1800, Anne Bailey s son, 
liam Trotter, married and 
ght a large farm in Mason 
mty. She lived there for 
ie years and later m^ed to 
lipolis, Ohio, when her son 
/ed there. 

In the night of November 22, 
5, in her own cabin and with 
two granddaughters, Anne 
inis Trotter Bailey, one of 
most influential characters 
: played a part in the 
ping of our great nation, 
1 in her sleep at the age of 
ity-three. 

he was buried on a hillside, 
rlooking her beloved valley, 
ny years later her remains 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

{ went with an 
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^ r eh fof 


r We 
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tl r *** took the 
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fhTcamoVtT men into 
tne camp. They were in twos 

P reten ded he was deaf 
and the other kept hollering 
in his ear as they walked 
around, “Mother Jones is ^ 
ing to have a meeting Sunday 
afternoon outside the town on 
the sawdust pile.*’ Then the 
deaf fellow would ask him what 
he said, and he would holler 
to him again. So the word got 
around the entire camp, and 
we had a big crowd. 

When the meeting ad¬ 
journed, three miners and 
myself set out for Fairmont 
City. The miners, Jo Battley, 
Charlie Blakelet and Barney 
Rice, walked out, but they got 
a little boy with a horse and 
buggy to drive me over. I was 
to wait for the boys just out¬ 
side the town, across the 
bridge, just where the inter- 
urban car comes along. 

The little lad and I drove 
along. It was dark when we 
came in sight of the bridge 
which I had to cross. A dark 
building stood beside^ the 
bridge. It was the Coal Com¬ 
pany's store. It was guarded 
by gunmen. There was no light 
on the bridge, and there was 
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got up and went out 
at around in a field 
I spoke to them. The 
f was there, and he did 

How any traffic to go 
the road while I was 
ng. In front of us was 
oolhouse. I pointed to 
d I said, “Your an- 
s fought for you to have 
re in that institution 
here. It’s yours. See 
riool board, and every 
night hold your meet- 
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along. It was dark d drove 
came in sight of ,v, h ^ n we 
which I had to cross 6 a^ 86 
building stood Clsirio d ^ k 
bridge. It was the Coal Com 6 
pany s store. It was guar^a 
by gunmen. There was non t d 
on the bridge, and there^ 
none in the store. Was 

A gunman stopped us I 
could not see his face 

“Who are you?” said he 
Mother Jones,” said I 
“and a miner’s lad.” ’ 

“So ^ that’s you, Mother 
gurJ eS Said 11e rattlin 8 his 


“ Y e ?’ ** s me ’ I said, 
and be sure you take care 
of the store tonight. Tomor¬ 
row I’ll have to be hunting a 
new job for you.” 

I got out of the buggy where 
the road joins the Interurban 
tracks, just across the bridge. 
I sent the lad home. 

“When you pass my boys 
on the road, tell them to hur¬ 
ry up. Tell them I'm waiting 
just across the bridge.” 

There wasn’t a house in 
sight. The only people near 
were the gunmen whose dark 
figures I could now and then 
see moving on the bridge. It 
grew very dark. I sat on the 
ground, waiting. I took out my 
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sewed up the great, open cuts 
in his head. I sat up all night 
and nursed the poor fellow. 
He was out of his head and 
thought I was his mother. 

The next night Tom Hag¬ 
gerty and I addressed the 
union meeting, telling them 
just what had happened. The 
men wanted to go clean up. 
the gunmen, but I told them 
that would only make more 
trouble. The meeting ad¬ 
journed in a body to go see 
Jo They went up to his room, 
six or eight of them at a 
time, until they had all seen 

him 

We tried to get a warrant 
out for the arrest of the gun¬ 
men. but we couldn't because 
the coal company controlled 
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own .” I went 

had finished, 
txfcye, boys; 

• l may have 
“•> not see 

Keep up 

‘-arender' 

• f heiojunc. 
•ft«raburg 

• ! * * scat. 

• he 

^ serve 


mines ana tftrow out the 
scabs. She was a poor skinny 
woman with scared eyes and 
she wore her best dress as 

if she were in church. I looked 
at the miserable slave of the 
coal company, and I felt sorry 
for her: sorry that there was 
a creature so low who would 
perjure herself for a handful 
of coppers. 

I was put on the stand, and 
the judge asked me if I gave 
that advice to the miners, told 
them to use violence. 

“You know, sir,” said I, 
"that it would be suicidal for 
me to make such a statement 
in public. I am more careful 
than that. You've been on the 
bench forty years, have you 
not, judge?” 

Yes, I have that," said 

he 

Ami in forty years you 
learn to discern between a 

Ut end the i 

1 ’.<• pr'OSCCi 


(ruin i juufltv 
uinu attorncs 
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Sty-four miles, 
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tates marshal, a 
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n I got the lad 
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we got 
and the 
d off in 
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"I said to my 

we are going 
section.” 

•” said. 

, re . * ol n« In the 

i. lad." 
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bench forty years hav? the 
not, judge?” ’ nave Vou 

Yes, I have that ” ~ n .. 
he. ’ Sa id 

"And in forty year . , 
learn to discern be?wL n you 
lie and the truth. 

. The Prosecuting attorney 
jumped to his feet and shaS 
his finger at me, he 

"Your Honor, there is the 
most dangerous woman in the 
country today. She called your 
honor a scab. But I win 
recommend mercy 0 f th 
court if she will consent to 
leave the state and never rp 
turn/’ 

I didn’t come into the 
court asking mercy," I said 
but I came here looking for 
justice. And I will not leave 
this state so long as there is 
a single little child that asks 

me to stay and fight his battle 
for bread." 

The judge said, "Did you 
call me a scab?” 

“I certainly did, judge." 
He said, ‘‘How came you 
to call me a scab?” 

"When you had me arrest- 
I was only talking about 
|o<» constitution, speaking to a 

IA t * 1 9 - - a • • « i i ti 
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••I certainly did, jud BP 
He said, “How came y 0u 
to call me a scab?’’ * u 


“When you had me arrest 
ed, I was only talking about 
the constitution, speaking to a 
lot of men about life and lib 
erty and a chance for hapni 
ness; to men who had been 
robbed for years by their 
masters, who had been made 
industrial slaves. I was think¬ 
ing of the immortal Lincoln 
And it occurred to me that I 
had read in the papers that 
when Lincoln made the ap¬ 
pointment of Federal judge 
to this bench, he did not desig¬ 
nate senior or junior. You 
and your father bore the 
same initials. Your father 
was away when the appoint¬ 
ment came. You took the ap¬ 
pointment. Wasn’t that scab¬ 
bing on your father, judge?*’ 


"I never heard that be¬ 
fore. '' SHtrl hrt 



et from Mother Jones 
aent in Union Miner 
^ry, Mount Olive, Illi- 


;ir’ to the court. Say 
Honor.' " 

ho is the court?” I 
ered back. 

s Honor, on the bench,” 
d, looking shocked, 
e you referring to the 
hap behind the justice 
r? Well, I can’t call 
(our Honor,' untill know 
morable he is. You know 


t 
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riaht ” j r *gnt, all 

said Barney. “It's 
that damn ould judge that 

that's ™ 6 l n jaU for slxty days 
k something wrong 

wid his heart. I was just trail¬ 
ing around with Mother 
Jones.” 


Nothing wrong with your 
heart, eh?” 

... ^°’ *^ ere ain't a damn 
thing wrong wid me heart! 
Who are you anyhow that’s 
talking?” 

“Never mind, I want to 
know what is the matter with 
your heart?” 


heart 

know 
his \ 
have 
him 
the i 
tracl 
to g< 
T1 
doct 
and 
in t 
ask 
to ! 
the 
out 


“Hell, me heart’s all right, 
I’m telling you.” 

The judge turned to me and 
said, “Do you hear his 
language?” 

I told him I did not hear, 
and he repeated to me Bar¬ 
ney’s answers. “He swears 
every other word,” said the 
judge. 

“Judge,” said I, “that is 
the way we ignorant working 
people pray.” 

“Do you pray that way?” 

“Yes, judge, when I want 






A 


lie court session 
was told that the 
led to see me in 
rs. When I entered 
the judge reached 
id and took hold of 
he said, “I wish 
u proof that I am 
that I didn’t scab 
r.” 

id me documents 
id that the reports 
and had been cir- 
is enemies. 

I said, “I apolo- 
I am glad to be 
luman a judge who 
ng called a scab. 
Duld not want to 
probably under- 




n who were arrested 
2 sixty and ninety days 

5 going to leave Par- 
g the next night for 
•urg. Mr. Murphy, a 
of Parkersburg, came 
ess his regrets that I 
Lng away. He said he 
id the judge did not 
e me. I said to him, 
injunction was vio- 
was the only one who 
it. The boys did not 
; all. I regret that they 
lo to jail for me and 
hould go free. But I 
trying to break into 
really does not mat- 
h; they are young and 
and have a long time 
- on. I am old and have 
it to do. Only Barney 


: to do. Only Barney 
i a bad heart and a 
irvous wife. When 
s of his imprison- 
ie may have a col¬ 
ei perhaps leave her 
dren without a moth- 

y y 

\ 

' m 

urphy said to me, 
Jones, I believe that 
jnt up and explained 
mdition to the judge 
pardon him.” 
to the judge’s house. 
i me to dinner. 
Judge,” I said, “I 
e to see you about 
ice.” 

about him?” 
is heart disease and 
► wife.” 

disease, has he?” 


ight, said Barney. “It’s 
tat damn ould judge that 
uts me in jail for sixty days 
lat s got something wrong 
id his heart. I was just trail- 
ig around with Mother 
mes.” 


“Nothing wrong with your 
?art, eh?” 

“No, there ain’t a damn 
ing wrong wid me heart! 
ho are you anyhow that’s 
Iking?’’ 

“Never mind, I want to 
ow what is the matter with 


ur heart?” 


“Judge, that fellow doesn’1 
know the difference betweei 
his heart and his liver, 
have been out to meetings witl 
him and walking home dow 
the roads or on the railroa 
tracks, he has had to sit dow 
to get his breath.’’ 

The judge called the ja 
doctor and told him to * 
and examine Barney’s hea 
in the morning. Meantime 
asked my friend, Mr. Murph 
to see the jail doctor. We 
the next day Barney was 1 
out of jail. 


“Hell, me heart’s all right, 


n telling you.” 

The judge turned to me and 
id, “Do you hear his 
iguage?” 

[ told him I did not hear, 
j he repeated to me Bar- 
y ’s answers. “He swears 
try other word,” said the 
Igc. 

•Judge,” said I, “that is 
way we ignorant working 
>plepray.” 

'Do you pray that way?” 
Yes, judge, when I want 
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question. Lee s horse 
ler. 11. Heroine in the 
Greenbrier ghost st 
Some historians say ( 
apparently gainsay tl 
the Rev. Cary Monta^ 
cub bear to Teddy 
and out of the incident 
Teddy Bear. 

13. General Hit 
Russell Montague, 
Margaret Prescott ; 
Cary, supposedly ins 
the Greenbrier) the 
course in America. 15. 
Sam Black built chun 
money made sellin 
made by his female j 
ers of deer skin. 1< 
Mountain was named 
Carpenter. 17. The 
here in 1774 to go 
Pleasant to attend tJ 


;v. Cary Montague sent a I ' tnm andsh^i 
>ear to Teddy Roosevelt I wail, you can stiS 
it of the incident came the i lls mu °h as v<m, 
r Bear. "forbidden food,* 

General Hines. 14. I chicken.fish. saun 
ill Montague, father of I hacon & an 
aret Prescott and Rev. I "■Tight 
supposedly installed (at Chewable ic 
ireenbrier) the first golf I vitamin t tablets 
e in America. 15. The Rev. i the diet plan cu 
Black built churches from scientific combu 
y made selling gloves I gredients thji ai 
by his female parishion* I and controls tl 
»f deer skin. 16. Kate’s while also g 
itain was named for Kate I wo odorous ' 
mter. 17. The men met • Vitamin E 
in 1774 to go to Point I tial to good wji 
ant to attend the Duns- I The use 1 * ^ 
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lx>al s throwing ram» a 

As Reported By The West Virginia Press 9 


^ N ASSOClATED 
Press repot t 
datelined Wash 

■ ^/ A ington last week 

. quoted James 

M. Day, Admin 
/YyN ) A istrator of the 
^Mine Enforce 
ment and Safety Administra 
tion. as saying that approxi 
mately 240 small Appalachian 
coal mines will be fined for 
having been found in violation 
of safety regulations. Day said 
that the violations were the 
result of government inspec¬ 
tions of about 540 mines in 
recent w*eeks in Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia. Penn 
sylvania and Alabama. 

The 1969 Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act, which required 
all underground mines to install 


Mother Jones disposed her 
audience on one side of the 
highway, while she stood on 
the other side, so as not to 
give the appearance of block¬ 
ing the public highway, and 
made her speech to them, 
the militia officers being 
within hearing distance, as 
they had instructions to pre¬ 
vent any infammatory utter¬ 
ances. The white-haired old 
woman, however, did not wield 
her tongue in an incendiary 
way. 

She cautioned her hearers 
against violence of any kind 
and especially warned them 
not to molest the property 
of the company. She also urged 
them not to revile the mine 
guards and not to fight with 
them. At the same time she 
urged them not to give up 
their rights but to fight for 
them if necessary. She told 
them to stay out on strike 
until their fight was won, and 
that the present fight was a 
fight to the death for union¬ 
ism. The men must obey the 
laws and if the laws were 
not what they ought to be to 
send men to the legislature 
who would change them. They 
would not get what they want¬ 
ed from the Republican party, 
she told them, because the 
Republican party was dead 
and dead beyond resurrec¬ 
tion. It had served its pur¬ 
pose and had passed away. 

After speaking for about 
an hour, Mother Jones shook 
hands with the men and urged 
them to "stand firm ’ Then 
she returned to Charleston, 
where she is stopping at a 
hotel 


'ram The Charleston Gazette 
August 25, 1912 

Mother Jones, who recently 
^turned from Washington, is 
i the city again. The aged 
iners orator went to Cabin 
reek on Friday and held 
meeting at Kayford, on the 
untry road, addressing the 
iners in a temperate style, 
e was followed to the scene 
Major Davis and Captain 
>rd of the militia camp at 
kdale. while several mine 
ards trailed on behind. 

On her trip up the creek 
>ther Jones got off the train 
mistake at Leewood. Then 
- started to trudge the dis- 
ice to Kayford so as not 
disappoint the men who ex¬ 
ited to meet her. The of- 
E?rs and the guards trailed 
ng behind She had only 
r>d a mile, however, be- 
*• she learned from one 
* he strike sympathizers 
'■*■** could get on a train 
ran up the other side of the 
ek and get off at a coal 
•b* opposite Kayford which 
did and the officers and 
**rds did likewise, and 
arnoied down the steep side 
*n»' mountain after her 
2<>0 miner* *nd 
tjert arid < hildren had come 
the railroad track* and 


Coal In 
Hie Hills 


explosion proof equipment by 
April 1, 19/4, had had the effect 
of closing 14 mines previously 
found in violation, according to 
the Associated Press report. 
Other mines found in violation 
have been given permission to 
continue operations, but will be 
required to pay fines. 

The report quoted Day as 
having said, “It s not our job to 
cjose down mines, but to make 
them safe and to make sure 
they gain compliance with the 
law.” He said that six of the 14 
mines which have closed have 
ordered permissible equipment 
and are again operating. 

Government loans adminis¬ 
tered by the Small Business 
Administration have been made 
available to mine operators who 
cannot afford the required 
equipment. 
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v cunuiuons, ana generally 
how their home life compares 
with that of laborers doing 
other kinds of work: the prices 
they pay for the necessaries 
of life at the company stores, 
etc., if they can obtain them. 

'Third — Anything else that 
may seem pertinent and 
proper to the commission to 
investigate in order that the 
legislature and the governor 
can be informed as to 
the cause of the present dis¬ 
agreement between operators 
and miners and the best 
method of preventing future 
disturbances of a similar 
character to that which ex¬ 
ists now. 

Fourth — The commis¬ 
sion will be asked to recom¬ 
mend such remedial legisla¬ 
tion as may be suggested to 
the commission by existing 
conditions, to alleviate these 
conditions.” 

The committee will get to 
work as soon as Bishop Don¬ 
ohue signifies to the governor 
when he can set a time to 
begin. 

The expense of the com¬ 
mission will be paid out of 
the civil contingency fund. 

Governor’s Explanation 
Hie governor called the 
newspapermen into his office 
at 4:00 yesterday afternoon 

and ammuih’fd in ihnm 
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the booklet is primarily con¬ 
cerned with production trom 
these two formations. The 
Oriskany Sandstone is the 
principal deep-producing for¬ 
mation of the State, the first 
production of consequence be¬ 
ing discovered in Kanawha 
County in 1930. In recent years 
the Huntersville Chert has 
gained in importance and is 
now oi approximately equal 
importance in some of the 
eastern fields. Included among 
the illustrations in the booklet is 
a generalized stratigraphic rH 
umn that not only indicates tne 
principal formations and other 
stratigraphic units found in 
West Virginia but also shows 
the drillers’ term for the various 
pays and their positions in 
the stratigraphic column. Also 
included in the pamphlet are 61 
pages of tables giving various 
data on the deep wells of the 
State with emphasis on Onon¬ 
daga and Oriskany information. 
In addition, descriptions of the 
various Oriskany and Hunters¬ 
ville fields are given in the 
booklet. 

lo everyone concerned with 
gas exploration in West Virgin 
ia, tins new map will be of 
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n oazette, Sept. 5, 1912 

for concealed weapons yes¬ 
terday, whether on a train 
or on foot. 

Three prisoners were tried 
yesterday — W. Y. Tuckers. 
J. R. Shanklin, two Baldwin 
guards, being among them, 
charged with carrying revolv¬ 
ers without a license. Others 
facing trial are Lee Patrick, 
J. T. Akers, also Baldwin 
guards and charged with the 
same offense. 

Tucker was also charged 
with acting as a police offi¬ 
cer while a non-resident of 
the state. He is registered 
as living in Jonesville. Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Archie Taylor, E. D. Les¬ 
ter and Joe Michrich are held 
on charges of carrying re¬ 
volvers without a ' license. 
John Seachrist is charged with 
disorderly conduct and as¬ 
saulting an officer who at 
tempted to arrest him 

The prisoners are allowed 
to hove counsel to defend them 
nt the trials 

The military commission 
consists of the following of- 


,, in me war 

zone — besides over a score 
of prisoners, as the result 
of two days’ martial law. 

Some of the guns are old 
and running back in date to 
Daniel Boone in the era of 
border warfare, up to the 
modem weapons of today. 
They have over a score of 
old country single-shot muz¬ 
zle-loading squirrel rifles 
Th ?y h *ve one gun 5 feet 8 
inches long and weighing over 
pounds They have half 
a boxcar of ammunition. Thev 
r.av.- ,0 ooo rounds captured 
at Muck low that has not been 
untarxed 

Vesti-rdsy the militia In the 
/ >’»■ of thecoal mining 
4i*’.rirt followed up their coop 





















nave /u.uuu rounds captured 
at Mucklow that has not been 
unboxed. 

Yesterday the militia in the 
‘ war zone” of the coal mining 
district followed up their coup 
of the day before, when they 
effectually disarmed a large 
majority of the fighting min¬ 
ers and mine guards, by going 
after disturbers of the peace 
and troublemakers and bring- 
ng them into headquarters 
it Camp Pratt, on Paint Creek. 

Eight arrests were made 
ast night in addition to those 
aptured yesterday and the 
ay before. Three were tried 
y court martial and the ver- 
icts sealed and forwarded 
) Governor Glasscock by 
pecial messenger, who re- 
irns them, under seal, the 
tme way last night, with 
ther his approval, or dis- 
>proval. The verdicts 1 will 
‘ announced by the court 
Camp Pratt. 

Mayor Williams Arrested 
Among the eight prisoners 
nfined in the guardhouse, 
aiting court martial, last 
2ht was Mayor Williams of 
kdale, on Cabin Creek. He 
! his son were on a train 
which was a Buldwin mine 
'<rd who is also a deputy 
riff, named Slater The 
yor and the mine guard got 
a quarrel and finally 
d it up hot and heavy 
the c«r Williams son 
* a h*«n»l In the melee and 
were taken in hand 


ter and Joe Michrich are held 
on charges of carrying re¬ 
volvers without a ' license 
•John Seachrist is charged with 
disorderly conduct and as¬ 
saulting an officer who at¬ 
tempted to arrest him. 

The prisoners are allowed 
to have counsel to defend them 
at the trials. 

The military commission 
consists of the following of¬ 
ficers of the West Virginia 
National Guard: 

Colonel Clarence F. Jol- 
liffe. First infantry, presi¬ 
dent. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
L. Osborne, First infantry. 

Major John B. Payne. Sec¬ 
ond infantry. 

Major John H. Charnock, 
First infantry. 

Major Jackson Arnold, 
First infantry. 

Major Buckner F. Scott, 
First infantry. 

Lieutenant Colonel George 
S. Wallace, Second infantry, 
judge advocate. 

Colonel Wallace, the judge 
advocate, is a well-known 
citizen of Huntington and a 
prominent Democrat. The 
governor appointed him be¬ 
cause of his pre-eminent abil¬ 
ity for the position. He was 
formerly U. S. Marshal and 
has had the right kind of 
experience for the position of 
Uultfe-advocate 

Rough Neck Caught 
Major Pratt had an experi- 
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'uard. who is also a deputy 
sheriff, named Slater. The 
4ayor and the mine guard got 
nto a quarrel and finally 
‘mixed it up” hot and heavy 
n the car. Williams' son 
Dok a hand in the melee and 
11 three were taken in hand 
y militiamen and sent to 
amp Pratt. 

Besides the charge of fight- 
lg, another charge of carry- 
ig a revolver was preferred 
gainst Slater. 

Guard “Knueks” Another 
Two of the eight prisoners 
•rested last night were Bald- 
in mine guards named 
lanno and Rossman, who 
?re caught fighting at Toms- 
rg, on Cabin Creek 
It may have been a fight, 
t one guard, Shanno, had 
etty nearly killed the other 
th a pair of steel 
:nuckles,” which he used 
his fellow guard Rossman 
s in a serious condition 
en the militia captured the 
m. 

Dr. Kelley, of Cabin Creek, 
another of the prisoners, 
was found with a pistol 
his pocket. 

rhe remaining two prison- 
5 are under the same 
irge. 

Yesterday, all non-resi¬ 
lts were ordered to leave 
war-zone. Hereafter no 
* will be allowed to enter 
her Cabin or Paint Creek 

Vim it £4 nuc e from thp mill- 


cause of his pre-eminent abil- clain 

ity for the position. He was Heal 
formerly U. S. Marshal and ever 

has had the right kind of count 
experience for the position of tried 

iudee-advocate. gree 

. Rough Neck Caught expe< 

Major Pratt had an expert- ginia 

ence with an obstreperous been 

miner who is regarded as a Ba 


rough neck.” on a Paint en gir 

Creek tram This man re venti 
sented Major Pratt s activity tailoi 
in searching men on the train badg< 
and when told to mind his coal 
own business, got up and s cttir 
swung a fist at the major, 
who stopped the blow with venti 
his arm The major is a ®ntri« 

much stronger man than he 1 

appears to be He grabbed Harm 

the man bv the collar and m inln 
forced him to the platform, conta 


and ordered the train stopped. and a 
With another officer’s aid, allow 
the major pulled the man off its o' 
the train and placed him under a stat 
arrest. mum 

Major Pratt had another ex- machi 


perience, that was rather coal 
amusing, on the morning of augeri 
the martial law coup, onPaint six-fo< 
Creek. In the woods he saw ed ext< 
a Baldwin guard sitting on a ed to 
log with a cocked rifle across of the 
his knee, evidently on picket hole, I 
duty, watching for a surprise nism 
attack from the miners. But positio 
he was asleep. Covering the As add 
sleeping guard with his re- require 
volver, the major aroused the dri 
him. The mine guard dazed ersed 
and amazed both; he rubbed ing hoi 
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[almost 90 years old] p« rS 


>es Coffman and Sherman 

idown tune. Lee plays a 

darlinton workshop. 
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allowed, except seeing eye 

dogs — sorry'. We strongly 

recommend advance reserva- 
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scenic excursion 
that c o m- 
bines all the 
enjoyment of a 
day aboard the 
?r Scenic Railroad. 
Ilion acres of national 
>ark and forest lands, 
ally equipped tour 
s along the banks of 
he nation’s largest 
ig streams, the 
r River. At noontime 
Cass, an authentic 
ximtown where the 
West Virginia has 


RIVE: Ronceverte — 6:00 


tions as space is limited. All 
passengers will receive coach 
seat, open-top scenic cars 
provided for use of all patrons. 
We have guaranteed con¬ 
nection with Steam-Powered 
Cass Scenic Railroad train to 
Whittaker Station, but their 
tour is at extra cost. Greenbrier 
Scenic Railroad is a non-profit 
corporation, operated by volun¬ 
teer efforts. Please wear casual 
clothing and comfortable flat 


(All times shown 
Daylight) 


1974 SCHEDULE 
Wildflower Scenic Spc 
July 6 & July 13 (Saturt 
July 13 excursion fez 
optional stopover at Pocah 
County Pioneer Days at 
linton. August 3 (Satuj 
September 1 (Sunday.) 
Color Specials: Octob 
(Sunday); October 12 <J 
(Saturday & Sunday); Oc 
19 (Saturday. 1 All trains d 



















n narpcrs rcrry displays 
han 8f> life-size, life-like 
; of historical characters 
jured in the life of, and in 
surrection, led by John 
. The museum is located 
itoric building which was 
ig at the time of Brown’s 


located on High Street, near the 
foot of the stone steps leading 
to Jefferson Rock and St. Peters 
Church. It is open daily from 
April 1 to December, 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on weekends during 
February and March, from 10 
a.m. until 5 p.m. 



In the Engine House at Harpers Ferry. 



Andrews, or 
Billy Edd 1 
of “Hatfields 
other celeb 
country and 
world will be 
part in the toi 
Tee time i: 
urday morni 

RETURNI1 
of Liberty a 
John Emble 
are among t 
last year’s 1 
and Crafts 
returning th 
Bailey, a 
maker, was 
popular ex 
year’s fair, 
done in oils 
impressive 
scapes anc 
His frames 
handcarved 
ish, lending 
touch to his 
makes f n 

available s< 
Hillcraft 
of the shop 
owned by E 
and her sc 
participatet 
fair. Their 
work is mi 
. West Virgil 
hand wove 
hand carve 
hand turn< 
hand finisl 
West Virgil 
Another 
last year's 
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'I put the Good Lord first 
i my hounds second.’* 
rhat is the philosophy of 
iior W. Cochran, an isolated 
hunter in the mountains of 
ston County, who became 
[uainted recently with the 
tual benefits of allowing the 
st Virginia Army National 
ird to maneuver on his 
acre farm. 

luring the recently-con- 
ied two-week summer camp 
he second battalion of the 
1 Special Forces Group 
borne) of Charleston, Hun- 
jton and Kingwood, it 
ame necessar.y to ask 
“ral farmers in tfae county 
permission to use* their land 
guerrilla operations in 
ote areas. 

ne person they asked was 
hran, a 62-year-old moun- 
eer who is a living example 
le pioneer heritage of West 
fima. 

he small man, whose 
thered hands betray the 
redness of his existence, 
i in a six-room, two-story 
lhouse located on the side 
»riery Mountain, at the end 
mile-long gutted jeep trail 
the Brandenburg Turnpike 
r Lenox. 

he house has no electricity 
Numbing. His light comes 
i a single kerosene lamp, 
his home is heated by a 
nside coal stove in his living 
u and a "Home Comfort” 
hen stove His only contact 
i the outside world is a 
nl telephone, connected 
« his own line to the Ben 
»rnrrs rrmdrwr on the 
itiike 

1 !.*- (/Hirers <ame in here 
I and wanted to know ti they 
id rotnr in here and 
liruvri a lew lays. Coe h 
in alts 1 told them they 
ie welcome to come A 
,p*r o! days later the whole 
it i amr it) heir in the middle 


said after they left. “They 
cleaned it up so well, all I found 
. down there was one two-inch 
^ wrapper." 

^ VVliat about next year, should 
the National Guard ask to 
return? 

*1 "Anybody that treats me as 
^ good as they did, I couldn t 
refuse them,” he assured his 
questioner. 

Cochran spends most of his 
time schooling foxhounds be¬ 
longing to him and those of 
others. He and two partners 
operated the Briery Mountain 
Kennels until the last one died 
two years ago. Several “bud¬ 
dies’’ from Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, come down once or 
twice for a weiner roast and fox 
chase through the Laurel 
thickets of Briery Mountain. 

Cochran looks the part when 
he’s ready to go. He pulls his 
epuipment off of a trophy case 

full of ribbons from dog com¬ 
petitions. Inculded are one or 
two ivory horns, used to call the 


hounds in. one ot wmen nc* 
been carrying 40 years Also 
included is a tunnel adapted to 
serve as a “hearing aid to 
detect the hounds' bav at long 
distances. 

Most of the rest of his time is 
involved with milking his cattle 
gathering eggs, and nitching u{ 
his white, 15-year old work 
horse, Daisy, to a wire wheelei 
wagon for a weekly trip to th' 

f rocery store. He drives th 
uggy up the jeep trail to th 
Summers house, where th 
family picks him up in the 
automobile for the remainder i 
the trip to Terra Alta. 

Cochran has a deal with 
store there that sells hi 
between 50 and 100 pounds 
meat scraps a week for h 
seven foxhounds and tv 
beagles. These and oth 
perishables are kept with 1 
dairy produce in a c 
submerged in a trough in 1 
milkhouse, which is built on t 
(Continued On Page 13) 
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ic small man, whose 
hered hands betray the 
cdness of his exisience, 
in a six room, two story 
house located on the side 
iery Mountain, at the end 
mile-long gutted jeep trail 
le Brandenburg Turnpike 
Lenox. 

e house has no electricity 
umbing. His light comes 
a single kerosene lamp, 
his home is heated by a 
side coal stove in his living 
and a “Home Comfort” 
*n stove. His only contact 
the outside world is a 
telephone, connected 
his own line to the Ben 
ners residence on the 
ike. 

he officers came in here 
ind wanted to know if they 
1 come in here and 
uver a few days,” Coch- 
ecalls. “I told them they 
welcome to come. A 
e of days later the whole 
came in here in the middle 
e night.” 

hey weren’t a bit of 

le,” he stated. “I asked 

not to build fires close to 

;rees or in the pasture. 

s all I asked him to do, but 

volunteered to do other 
_ *» 
s. 

chran said the guardsmen 
ped enough wood in the 
ms below his house for 
:o use for two summers in 
ooking stove, 
hat stove is over 40 years 
he added, disgressing 
his story about the 
ismen. “But it’s got such 
ge firebox I wouldn’t take 
ling for it. You can put a 
>ry block inside at night 
a lump of coal on top and it 
ast all night. In the morn- 
you can punch her up and 
%he goes.” 

addition, troops improved 
jeep trail they used in 
tig to their bivouac site, 
rpaired a broken segment 
ehran's private telephone 
Ihrv also gave him six 
vri leghorn hens and three 
* *A < ration* when they 
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petitions. Inculded are one or milkhouse. which is built on the 
two ivory horns, used to call the (Continued On Page 13) 




Senator Jennings Randolph 
is the fair-haired lad of the 
Izaak Walton League, which, 
at its big convention in Hunt¬ 
ington. presented him with an 
award for “Outstanding lead¬ 
ership towards the develop¬ 
ment of a congressional con¬ 
sciousness to improve the 
quality of mans environ¬ 
ment.” . , . The town of Wil¬ 
liamson turned out to a man 
lo pay respect to Frank Al- 
lara. Mingo County’s famous 
“soldier of fortune ” . . . 
Reader w L Jeffries of Oak 
Hill wishes that somebody 
would do a piece on the his¬ 
tory of the town of Perrys in 
West Virginia, not neglecting 
mention of its leu? houses leu? 


SAVIORS OF THE SPRING. 
Mrs. James M. Laird ofMax- 
welton (right, below), chair¬ 
man of the General Andrew 
Lewis County Park Commis¬ 
sion, and Mrs. Oliver S. Hag- 
erman, Commission member, 
study “plan” book for saving 
to posterity the Andrew Lewis 
Spring in Lewisburg, pictured 
above. Formal dedication will 
be held September 14 at the 
site. On this date, 200 years 
ago, soldiers gathered on the 
first leg of a march to Point 
Pleasant to fight in what has 
been termed the “First Bat¬ 
tle of the American Revolu¬ 
tion.” 
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From The Charleston Gazette September 18. 1912 
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The following dispatch was 
received by the Gazette last 
night from Oskaloosa, Iowa: 

“A conference of officials of 
the United Mine Workers of 
America on the strike situation 
in the Kanawha coal fields of 
West Virginia was held here 
today, with President John P. 
White presiding. He said at 
noon that the officials would 
consider a plan which he 
thought might end the Kan¬ 
awha strike. 

He declined to divulge the 
nature of the plan.” 

Officials of the United Mine 
Workers, District No. 17, whose 
headquarters are in Charleston, 
were notified of the contents of 
the above dispatch last night 
afid were asked if any word had 
f omr to them on the subject. 
President Thomas Cairns said 
he had heard nothing yet about 
*»ov jilin but doubtless he 
w ujld hear today. 

1 orofj officials believe Na- 
• ’ <d President White will 

**m»e himself Ur Charleston, if 
■>' ha* any plan to submit. 


su 


company on Monday night at yo 
the same spot. They fired down Vi 
on the soldiers, who shot back, th 
but as it was dark, no damage so 
was done on either side. ce 

It is believed from certain he 
evidence in the possession of tu 
the military officials, that the ar 
men are the same who fired the A 
barn recently at Ohley. vz 

Bloodhounds have been 
taken up into Cabin Creek for se 
the purpose of tracking down m 
the gang which has been giving 


much trouble for several weeks. 

Two Pictures r I 





strike, it wouiu him «*• 

surprising if he should attend 
thr public conference that is to 
lx~ held in the house of 
delegates on Saturday, at 10 
a m and which is open to all 
who are interested. 

This meeting, which was 
called by the governor at the 
request of various civic and 
commercial bodies in the state, 
is for the purpose mainly of 
arriving at some means of 
preventing, if possible, labor 
disturbances in the coal fields 
in the future. The commission 
which is investigating strike 
conditions on Cabin and Paint 
Creeks is pursuing the same 
end It is the general belief that 
legislation of some kind will be 
introduced into the legislature 
for that purpose. 

The governor yesterday noti¬ 
fied by telegraph the dozen or 
raore public bodies and indivi¬ 
duals of the meetings to be held 
Mere Saturday and requested 
them to send delegates to 
attend it. 

Shooting on Cabin Creek 
The mysterious band of 
ru f a dozen men with rifles 
wh have been at intervals 
appearing and firing from the 
hi Wops at a point above 
Eakdale on Cabin Creek, has a 
crush with Captain Watson’s 
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BEFORE SEEDING 
ON JUNE 3, 1974 

This is the site of Consolidation Coal Company’s research 
project aimed at finding an economical method of controlling water 
pollution from slate dumps near Mountaineer Division’s Williams 
Mine at Enterprise, Harrison County, West Virginia. Photo was 
taken prior to Consol’s attempt to establish a grass cover directly 
on highly acid refuse without the use of topsoil. Grass mixture was 
sowed on the 12-acre area June 3, mulched with hay and disced. 
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topsoil Photo was lake appriim^rT* ™ rr,us ‘\ w '‘ h «‘» «*><“ use of 
grasses had hern broadcast , ,‘ h <>ne ,,,on, k ^'cr a mixture of 

Pictured at thr research site nr .r M l ^*’ ,nulchr<1 and disced. 
Mine, f nterprise. SmTS ^ * Williams 

environmental en K i n rc r J &‘ 

Bennett, d,strut cooserr.'LiVtT s ^, P 

( Urlahurg. West Virginia, and Sha-!’ ta>n ‘crvat»oa Service, 
Inriiwiwt’nul Quality ( I l» M * Vurell, Consul'* 

•.-.......CAr r: .- 



THE OLD AND THE NEW. The latest in eavesdropping on space, the oldest in Ap- 
achian life, this National Radio Astronomy Observatory Radio Astronomy Observatory 
»g Ear" shares the time and place span with a barn at Greenbank. Conducted tours are 
order of the day f and all visitors are welcome. Nearby is the Cass Railroad, and t ere are 
nc excellent staying and eating places. 
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From The Charleston oa 

Quoting from the record to 
substantiate his charges that 
he United Mine Workers of 
America were formerly in 
league with the coal operators 

of the Joint Competitive States 

Association to put the nva 
mines of West Virginia out 
of business by unionizing 
them. Duncan C. Kenney, 
;ecretary of the Kanawha Coal 
Operators Association and 
nimself a former president of 
the same union, began the 
attack of the operators on the 
union's position in the Kana¬ 
wha coal strike, before the 

investigating commission 

vesterday morning. 

The story that Mr. Kennedy 
lold on the witness stand was 
a bit startling to the 
commission, although after a 
M-n cross-examination by 

fM- miners attorney, Mr. 

thi* storv lost some 








freigm rim- -- 

compete with the operators of 

Illinois. Indiana, Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania, if they 
have to pay union scale of 
wades and accept union con¬ 
tracts. Knowing that, contend¬ 
ed Mr. Kennedy, the joint 
competitive states are deter¬ 
mined that West Virginia'coal 
mines shall be unionized. 

This conclusion was 
brought out more clearly 
towards the end of Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy’s testimony by the fol¬ 
lowing questions to the 
witness by Commissioner 
Blue: 

“You claim that the four 
states making up the com¬ 
petitive field are acting with 
the union to seek to control 
prices and terms on which 
outside competitors must 
market their coal?” 

“Yes.” said the witness. 
“These four competitive 
states will not permit Iowa to 
join in their joint conference 
and fix rates?” 

“That is right.” 

“Your position is, that if 
West Virginia recognizes the 
union they will be put on the 
basis of Iowa?” 

Yes.” 

Do you make these con¬ 
clusions from the facts of the 
join' conference between the 
union and the operators?” 

f tlo I am reading from 
Hu- official record.” 

H > *' you any record that 
“ * !hlrsg*, have been done?” 
Well they’ve tried to do 


wide strike here was neces¬ 
sary to the success of the an¬ 
thracite strike and therefore 
it had been decided to call 
out the miners in the entire 
West Virginia field. 

A national union official 
rose in the meeting and em¬ 
phatically condemned that as¬ 
sertion and declared that such 
action would be injurious to 
the United Mine Workers’ 
union. 

One operator on New River 
agreed to all the demands of 
the union but was refused 
permission to sign the scale. 
The union also, declared Mr. 
Kennedy, refused to allow the 
operators to discuss griev¬ 
ances with their own men. 

The witness stated that he 
based all his statements on 
the records of the joint com¬ 
petitive states’ association, 
and quoted from a letter from 
that body to the effect that 
they wanted a strike in West 
Virginia and wanted the union 
to help them. 

Efforts to Unionize 

Mr. Kennedy declared that 
the operators in those four 
competitive states accuse the 
union of not having made a 
sincere effort to have a state¬ 
wide strike in West Virginia. 
“They have written letters 
to that effect.’ he said, and 
continued - "Since then more 
earnest efforts have been 
made by the United Mine 
Workers to unionize all West 
Virginia The union has spent 
5titif),9;i8 Ml in strike benefits 
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join in their joint conference 
and fix rates?" 

"That is right." 

"Your position is. that if 
West Virginia recognizes the 
union, they will be put on the 
basis of Iowa?" 

"Yes." 

"Do you make these con¬ 
clusions from the facts of the 
joint conference between the 
union and the operators?" 

I do. I am reading from 
the official record." 

‘ Have you any record that 
these things have been done?" 

"Well, they’ve tried to do 
it." 

"Have you the records to 
show acts of the joint con¬ 
ference to that effect?" 

The witness here read from 
the record of the joint con¬ 
ference of the four states and 
the union showing that a reso¬ 
lution to exclude outside com¬ 
petitors was voted on — i n . 
^ ,ana Ohio, and Western 
‘•nnsvl vania voted in the 
negative, while Illinois and the 
union officials voted in the 
affirmative. 

u * re the union men of 
Virginia allowed to par- 
n this conference?" 

[ tain WaIker 
«>s miners union in- 
nnt as a slate or- 
1 replied Mr Ken- 
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Mf Kennedy's Testimony 
in commencing his test! 

* * ny butK in K Kennedy mt id 


mey wameu a siriKe in West 
Virginia and wanted the union 
to help them. 

Efforts to Unionize 
Mr. Kennedy declared that 
the operators in those four 
competitive states accuse the 
union of not having made a 
sincere effort to have a state¬ 
wide strike in West Virginia. 
"They have written letters 
to that effect," he said, and 
continued: "Since then more 
earnest efforts have been 
made by the United Mine 
Workers to unionize all West 

SBfifqjlS J 116 Uni °- n HaS Spent 
$669,938.81 in strike benefits 

!nnn trikerS in tMs State from 

1900 to 1910. That does not 
include expenses of organiz¬ 
ers." The strikes, he said 
have been in spots. 

The witness next told about 
the method employed in 
making the scale in the com¬ 
petitive states at meetings of 
the United Mine Workers and 
operators. The operators in 
outside competing states. 
Iowa and Michigan, were not 
allowed to come in and take 
part in fixing the rates and 
suffered in their business. If 
West Virginia were unionized, 
she would be placed in a simi ¬ 
lar position. 

Mr Kennedy was proceed- 
i ng further with his exposition 
of this phase of the matter, 
when Bishop Donohue, chair¬ 
man of the commission in¬ 
terrupted, stating that he did 
not unite see how all this testi 
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Continued From Last Week 

Kennedy Crops -(Examined 
Cross-examined by Mr. 
Belcher, the witness said that 
Iowa is a competitive state, 
and so is Wept Virginia a 
competitor of the joint asso¬ 
ciation; also a competitor with 
all the coal states of the 
country. 

“How many operators in 
West Virginia are owned bv 
operators in the four com 
petitive states — Ohio, In¬ 
diana. Illinois and Western 
Pennsylvania?” asked Mr. 
Belcher of the witness. 

Quite a number of them,” 
Mr Kennedy replied, and he 
rearj from a statement of Mr. 
kejeher, one of the operators 
Ir. ’Mom- states, giving the rea¬ 
son* why those operators 
carr,e into West Virginia — 
mainly because the union is 
re* treating the operators In 
tho^e four competlve states 


cal situation of West Virginia. 
The conditions are against 
West Virginia.” 

“These conditions exist 
practically in all the coal 
states?” 

“Yes.” 

“The union has nothing to 
do with the freight rates?” 

As To Freight Rates 

“No - they have no way 
of fixing freight rates. But 
Ohio operators appeared 
before the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission to get 
freight rates increased for 
West Virginia.” 

“You were a member of 
the United Mine Workers?” 

“Yes.” 

“Doesn’t the union take into 
consideration the difference 
in freight rates in fixing the 

scale?” 

“They haven’t done it in 
West Virginia.” 

“Isn’t It a fact that the 
union does take the dif- 
fWuntiiil into consideration 
















t 'ennsyivama r asKea Mr. 

Belcher of the witness. 

"Quite a number of them," 
Mr Kennedy replied, and he 
read from a statement of Mr. 
Reicher, one of the operators 
in those states, giving the rea¬ 
sons why those operators 
came into West Virginia — 
mainly because the union is 
not treating the operators in 
those four competive states 
fairly. They came into West 
Virginia in self-defense. 

Why They Come Here 
"Is it not another incen¬ 
tive to them," asked Mr. Bel¬ 
cher, "that West Virginia is 
unorganized and thus its oper¬ 
ators can practically make 
their own terms in their prod¬ 
ucts?” 

"Well," replied the wit¬ 
ness ‘^geographical position 
licigm rates are against 
West Virginia. If this state 
went into the joint competitive 
states’ association, it would 
be prohibited by circum¬ 
stances from making head¬ 
way." 

West Virginia Coal Better 

Is not West Virginia coal 
Superior and finds a better 
market than that of the other 
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Y‘*s it 8 better coal, 
v.' cheapness makes it 
■*<i marketable ” 

1- not th** freight the real 

"i Aith thi* tf^oKraphl 
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"You were a member of 
the United Mine Workers?” 

"Yes." 

"Doesn’t the union take into 
consideration the difference 
in freight rates in fixing the 
scale?" 

"They haven’t done it in 
West Virginia." 

"Isn’t it a fact that the 
union does take the dif¬ 
ferential into consideration?" 

"I can only talk from the 
contracts and answer no." 

"West Virginia has never 
been considered a union 
field?" 

"Kanawha field has." 

"Hasn’t that question been 
considered in every contract 
between operators and 
union?" 

"It has, but the union has 
absolutely refused to make 
contracts on that basis." 

"But the question has been 
considered?" 

"Yes - as far as consider¬ 
ing goes." 

"The miners of West Vir¬ 
ginia don’t receive as much 
wages for some character of 
work as miners in the union¬ 
ized competitive states?" 

"No - they do not. My 
opinion is it is because of 
the small amount of men or¬ 
ganized in West Virginia and 
also inferior work done 
here. 

"If they were organized 
here, wouldn’t a superior 
character of miners come 





aone 


“Is not the freight the real here/’ 



barrier?” 
“Yes, w 


If they were organized 
here, wouldn’t a superior 
character of miners come 
here 0 ” 

No — not necessarily.” 

“Wouldn't there be a unity 

of prices?” 

Yes — that’s what the 
competitive states ask for and 
West Virginia would be shut 

out.” 

Isn’t it the freight rate 
that s against West Vir¬ 
ginia?” 

‘ Yes — and it's the geo¬ 
graphical position, too ” 

If tht* freight rates were 
made equitable, there would 
be no objection by the oper¬ 
ators to unionizing West Vir¬ 
ginia would there?” 

“Can t answer that.” 

The Kanawha operators 
have an agreement as to the 
disposal of this controversy/ 
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ATTENTION 
HARPER COLLECTORS 
The prettiest Charles 
Harper print that we have 
had the privilege of 
offering the artist’s native 
West Virginians, is his 
“Fine Feather,” a glori¬ 
fication of the, uh, Eng- 

list Sparrow. $61.. 
HILLBILLY BOOKSHOP 
Richwood, W. Va. 


A Publication Especially 
For Old-Timers 

Monthly Paper 
Printed Weakly 
$4.00 Per Year 
Renfro Valley, Kentucky 


ME EVENT HELD HERE 

TODAY ill THE CAPITOL 

The Charleston Gazette 
September 21, 1912 


Today a notable event will 
take place in Charleston, when 
P. rominent citizens of West 
' Ir £ mia and representatives of 
commercial, civic and labor 
organizations in all the leading 
cnies and various business 
centers in the state will meet 
and discuss the coal strike 
situation with a view to 
proposing specific legislation of 
a remedial character, so as to 
avert future troubles of the 
kind. 

It is seldom in the history of a 
sta«.e that men will leave their 
homes and business and 
journey a long distance solely 
n a sense of duty and a 
desire to meet a 
situation that menaces the 
'arr and good name of the 
Such a step is without 
par a a*-: m West Virginia and 
Perhaps in any state in the 
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of the United Mine Workers of 
America, will also be present, 

aS j W , e ^ as a num ^ er of miners 
and labor representatives from 
other sections. Besides these, 

rr Sld , ent r Cairns a nd other 
officials of the local miners’ 

union will attend and take part 
m the proceedings. From this 
city, a number of prominent 
men will be present and 
P artlcl P ate in the meeting. 
Many coal operators are ex¬ 
pected. The governor will open 
the conference and explain the 
object of the gathering and it is 
probable will be the presiding 
officer. 6 

The state has been aroused 
over the news published in all 
the newspapers revealing dis¬ 
turbed conditions on Cabin and 
amt Creeks and necessitating 
a proclamation of martial law 
and the service of the entire 
National Guard of the state up 
there. K 

Among those who arrived 
last evening were J. C. 
McKinley, a coal operator of 
Wheeling; W A. Ward and R. 

* Fra/irr of the same city; O. 

I Me Kinney and Mr. Robinson 
of Fairmont: Fd win 
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Meeting the coal operators’ 
charge that the United Mine 
Workers was in league with 
outside competitors to wreck 
the business of West Virginia, 
with a complete and compre¬ 
hensive denial, International 
President John P. White of that 
organization gave the coal 
strike commission testimony, 
from the union s point of view, 
of a striking nature. He made 
clear the objects, aim and 
methods of the union, in regard 
° Wes t Virginia particularly, 
md described in detail the 
working of the joint conference 
)!an in the joint competitive 
■tates association, in which the 
>rices of coal and wage scale 
ire fixed for each district, 
>ased on the conditions pecul- 
ar to each district. 

Denies Charges. 

He denied absolutely that the 
nion wanted to force a wage 
ite on the West Virginia mines 
>*t the mines would be unable 
> bear and declared that the 
*al conditions would deter- 
unr the rate and that the aim 
f the union was simply to 



better the conditions of the 
miners and aid the coal 
business of West Virginia. He 
declared with force and feeling 
that it was “unfair and unjust to 
make statements calculated to 
poison the public mind against 
the United Mine Workers when 
those making them knew they 
were not true.” 

Mr. White was cross-ex¬ 
amined at length by operators’ 
attorneys as well as by the 
commission, and he answered 
every question lucidly and fully. 

Our motive is not evil,’’ he 
said, it is only to bring 
sunshine and happiness to the 
miners in West Virginia. 

Prior to Mr. White’s ap¬ 
pearance, the commission 
heard the evidence of Mrs. 
Juanita Sevilla and her hus¬ 
band, Tony Sevilla, a striking 
miner of Wacoma, Paint Creek, 
on two experiences they had 
with mine guards. From their 
joint evidence it appeared that 
Tony was arrested by the 
guards outside the store at 
Mucklow and searched but 
nothing found on him. A guard 
tore his vest to see if he had a 
knife concealed, and his wife 
rushed to his rescue. A guard 
then threw her down and kicked 
her. 

Mrs. Sevilla said that latei. 
on June 5, a gang of guards 
(-.tine to her house; she was 
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«*<**•"T he'buried 
bf ca ; n Monroe 
(now West 
V'^'ber 15, 1812, 
id. Truesdale 

« Marten) Arnott. He 
«rV ( Ga m:^.hefh Hand 


^dirv Eli* abeth Hand ' 

if' 1 M n f his stepmother 
f L f ucinda Handley. 
i* 1 "",.. was a deeply 

■ 4rn as an article 
, man as a 


[he Monroe County 


*» Z at the time of his 


fattest. Mr. Asbury C 






" Jas a friend of Mr. 
er and had seen him 
before his death; we 
, his statements are 
ft . Quote: “He was 
c d to use his own 
■from the crown of his 
the soles of his feet,’ 
about 16 years of age, at a 
meeting held on the 
ille (now Greenville) 
church lot. His whole 
win exact harmony with 
profeswd conversion. He 
• ! he writer last New 
•iowning that family 
had never been 
^ **> hi* house during 

* r jf t of his married 

® hearer r r 






Great Funeral n Dea th 

History and Descripfio a 
National Li ncoln n P«°n of the 

by John Carroll Pow e J 
ftdd, Illinois, 1875 „ ' S P r,n g 
the final stage of \T of 
corteg: " A * so * e %*** 

funeral car came alnn , he 
the depot (this was in s'"' of 
field, Illinois), the coffin"" 8 ' 
transferred to the h w c as 
hearse which had beeTt'e"’ 
dered for the occasion by 
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Editor On The Go 


What The 


'.iter 


The rather fantastic statistic 
that one West Virginian out of 
every ten attended the West 
Virginia State Fair this year is 
reason enough for the editor to 
report this institution to the 
other nine-tenths. 

The State Fair in my family 
and in my personal life has 
always been one ot Hh - s 
refreshing oases. I first ^ ent 
their when I was a kid in nee 


